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LESSONS LEARNED IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


MONDAY, MARCH 9, 1998 

U.S. Senate, 

Oversight of Government Management, Restructuring 
AND THE District of Columbia Subcommittee, 

OF THE Committee on Governmental Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 1:14 p.m., in room 
SD-342, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Sam Brownback, 
Chairman of the Subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Senator Brownback. 

Senator Brownback. We will call the hearing to order. 

OPENING STATEMENT BY SENATOR BROWNBACK 

Senator Brownback. I am sorry for being a little bit late. I just 
flew in out of the snow in Kansas. We had between 6 and 12 inches 
across Northeastern Kansas, and that was not so bad, but we had 
about 30-mi le-an-hour winds, and there is not a whole lot to stop 
it there. There was a fair amount of snow-drifting, and so the 
planes were delayed. 

I appreciate you coming to the hearing today. I appreciate our 
witnesses being here and all the other people interested in D.C. 
Public Schools. I think we have a lot to talk about, and for all of 
our panelists, I have some questions for each of you and I hope we 
can get some good illumination for everybody. 

There are a number of educational reforms that could play a crit- 
ical role in achieving results and success, in the D.C. Public School 
system. One important reform would be the D.C. scholarship bill. 
This bill would provide scholarships to low-income children in the 
District to attend private schools. It passed the Senate, and it is 
currently pending in the House. 

In addition, I, along with Senator Lieberman, sponsored legisla- 
tion under the fiscal year 1998 D.C. appropriations bill requiring 
the D.C. Public Schools to give preference to charter schools in sell- 
ing excess Public School property. I am happy that D.C. Public 
Schools has been working with the charter scnool community to im- 
plement these changes. The District can now look forward to hav- 
ing more charter schools in the upcoming school year. 

At today's hearing, though, we will focus on lessons learned in 
the D.C. Public Schools during this past year. We have held several 
hearings in this Committee room on the D.C. Public Schools. It has 
been an issue that has been very clear in importance to me and 
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very dear to me as well, along with Senator Lieberman, the Rank- 
ing Democrat on the Subcommittee. 

I think you have to look at the D.C. Public Schools as being one 
of the critical components for the District of Columbia. We are 
going to look at some of the lessons learned over the past year of 
the D.C. school system's Public Schools. 

I have to say, I am troubled certainly by some of the academic 
results that we have seen. I think one of the first lessons we have 
to say is that the academic quality of the schools is in dire need 
of improvement. We have a couple of charts, and I know these fig- 
ures are nothing new to the people in the District of Columbia Pub- 
lic Schools that have looked at the Stanford-9 test results. I am 
pleased that the District is doing the Stanford-9 test, so we will 
have an objective set of tests and factors to look at, but, according 
to the test results, which were taken at the end of the last school 
year, 100 percent of the 10th graders in two high schools scored 
below basics in math. Not one lOth-grade student scored at the 
basic level in math in two of the high schools that we have in the 
District of Columbia, and that is simply not good enough. 

What we have up here, the two charts, are 10th graders in math, 
and this is not good enough either. Sixty-one percent of the Na- 
tion's 10th graders are below the basic levels, 61 percent in the Na- 
tion. In the Nation's Capital, 89 percent of the 10th graders are 
below the basic levels of math. This is simply not a tolerable situa- 
tion. We have got to get this turned around. We have to do it in 
short order. We are failing our students, and our students are not 
getting the necessary education that they need to succeed in a very 
competitive world. 

As for reading, which we have on the other chart, about 26 per- 
cent of the Nation's 10th graders are classified as below basic, and 
53 percent of the 10th graders in the District's Public Schools are 
performing below basic. Again, this is just not acceptable. 

I realize that our leadership team has not been in place for that 
long of a period of time, but we have to get these scores improving 
on a rapid basis. It has got to get better. 

When a child reaches the 10th grade without these basic skills, 
time is running out for that child to gain those skills back before 
they graduate. The District's Public Schools must not only begin 
earlier to teach these basic skills, they must maintain these stand- 
ards so that the skills are not lost by the 10th grade. 

I am concerned on a second set of lessons, and that is on the con- 
sistency of school safety and disciplinary policy in the District's 
Public Schools. We have had a number of security violations that 
have occurred, a number of them involving weapons that have been 
confiscated. These have been reported since September of 1997. 
The information that I have is that more than 1,600 security viola- 
tions have occurred and at least 157 weapons, such as guns, 
knives, machetes, etc., have been confiscated since September 1997. 

The discipline policy for these serious offenses remains, in my 
opinion, inconsistent and unclear among the District's Public 
Schools. This sends the wrong signal to those jeopardizing the safe- 
ty of the D.C. Public Schools. 
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Having a successful academic plan and a solid roof on these 
school buildings means nothing if the students and teachers fear 
for their lives. 

Then we want to look, also, at the school's roof repairs which has 
been covered quite extensively in the press, and we will have some 
people here to testify about that. 

I am pleased that we have General Becton here to testify and to 
answer some questions for this Subcommittee. He had been tasked 
with a very difficult job, and he has had just a little over a year 
in leadership in that position. It is an extraordinarily difficult task, 
and I have a great deal of admiration for the General's abilities 
and character. 

He did state in September of 1997 the following, "I believe that 
our success or failure will be judged on whether or not we have 
achieved fundamental improvements in three core areas. One is in 
academics, two is in school facilities, and three in personnel and fi- 
nancial management systems." I think we need to review the 
progress that has taken place since September of 1997 on those 
three scores and what is proposed for the near future so that we 
can get all of those areas improving. 

This is an important hearing. It is a difficult subject for every- 
body that is in leadership and everybody that is working to try to 
improve the D.C. Public Schools. They simply are not performing 
up to standards, and I want to be convinced after this hearing that 
we have a plan and we are actually improving to where these test 
scores change, to where security of the students in the systems 
change and improves, and the facilities improve in the near term. 
Where are we on getting those three core issues moving forward? 
We simply have to get them better. If we are not getting this done, 
then we need to take steps to improve that. 

The first panel that we have will be Gloria L. j armon. She is the 
Director of Health, Education and Human Services, Accounting and 
Financial Management, Accounting and Information Management 
Division of the General Accounting Office. 

We have David L. Cotton, the Managing Partner of Cotton and 
Company. They have done some extensive reviews of some of the 
financial management and some of the issues that have previously 
been raised publicly concerning the D.C. Public Schools. 

I look forward to your testimony, and I will have some questions 
regarding the findings that you have brought forward. 

Ms. j armon, would you care to go first? 

Ms. J ARMON. Yes. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you for joining us, and the floor is 
yours. We can take your full statement in the record and you can 
summarize, or you can present your full statement. 

TESTIMONY OF GLORIA L. J ARMON.i DIRECTOR, HEALTH, 

EDUCATION AND HUMAN SERVICES, ACCOUNTING AND FI- 
NANCIAL MANAGEMENT, ACCOUNTING AND INFORMATION 

MANAGEMENT DIVISION, GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 

Ms. j ARMON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to summarize my state- 
ment and present the entire statement for the record. 


iJhe prepared statement of Ms. J armon appears in the Appendix on page 35. 
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I am pleased to be here today to discuss the results of our review 
of the District of Columbia Public Schools' efforts to repair school 
roofs during the summer of 1997. 

Consistent with your request, we focused on three issues: First 
of all, determining when funds were made available to pay for 
school roofs; second, the cost of the school roofs, including the cost 
per square foot; and, third, looking at additional roofs to be re- 
paired in 1998 and beyond. 

Our primary message today related to the availability of funds 
is that sufficient funding was available to begin work when schools 
were closed for the summer on J une 20, 1997. Bond proceeds was 
$11.5 million. It became available in October of 1996, and were 
being used to fund the GSA-managed roof repair projects. 

Additional funds later became available for the DCPS-managed 
projects, with $18 million becoming available in March of 1997, and 
an additional $20 million in J une of 1997. Therefore, when schools 
closed on J une 20, 1997, at least $38 million was available for 
DCPS-managed roof repairs. 

As you know, much of this work did not start until the third 
week of j uly. DCPS was not prepared to begin this work earlier be- 
cause it had not completed sufficient initial work such as determin- 
ing the scope of work which forms the basis for seeking bids. I n ad- 
dition, there had been an almost complete turnover in technical 
support staff within DCPS, and there were problems in securing 
bids. 

DCPS officials also told us that they had planned to do this work 
through the end of October, but because of the court order that 
work not be done while classes were in session, they had to do the 
work in a compressed timeframe. 

I will now talk briefly about the costs of repairs. Our work shows 
that DCPS spent about $37 million for these repairs during fiscal 
year 1997. A significant, but not determinable, amount of these 
costs were attributable to factors other than what would be strictly 
interpreted as roof replacement or repair work. Among these were 
structural integrity, fire damage, general deterioration from ne- 
glected maintenance, and warranty stipulations. 

Considering the cost of all of this work, we found that the aver- 
age per-square-foot cost of the roof repairs during fiscal year 1997 
was $20, with the GSA-managed roof repairs being about $13 per 
square foot, and the DCPS-managed roof repairs being about $22 
per square foot. 

Some of the reasons for the differences seem to be that GSA uses 
existing contracts to do their work. So they did not have to go out 
for bids when the market was already saturated with roof work. 
Second, GSA's projects were done over a longer time frame, thus 
requiring less overtime, and third, GSA's contracts covered only 
flat work roof. Whereas, DCPS contracts covered multiple roof 
areas. 

Last, I will address the future roof work plan. For fiscal year 
1998, DCPS plans to spend about $35 million for 40 school roof 
projects. DCPS has about $41.8 million available for these projects, 
most of that coming from Sal lie Mae funds. To date, five schools 
have been completed, and the scopes of work on the remaining 35 
are expected to be completed in May 1998. Twenty-six of these 35 
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scope of works were completed by the end of February. The other 
nine, we have been told, will be completed sometime in May. 

We would like to stress here that it is very important that these 
scopes of work are completed, solicitations distributed, and the con- 
tracts awarded as soon as possible to ensure that prior year prob- 
lems with the compressed time frame do not reoccur. 

We also know that an additional $63 million is included in a pro- 
posed DCPS plan covering the years— fiscal year 1999 through the 
year 2004. This is not a detailed plan. We were told that the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of the closed schools are expected to help cover 
these out-years of 1999 through 2004. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my statement. I will be happy to 
answer any questions from you. 

Senator Brown back. We will have some questions for you later. 

Mr. Cotton, we are pleased to have your statement for the Sub- 
committee. 

TESTIMONY OF DAVID L. COTTON.i MANAGING PARTNER, COT- 
TON AND COMPANY; ACCOMPANIED BY ED FRITTS, SENIOR 

MANAGER, COTTON AND COMPANY, AND MARVIN ALLMOND, 

MANAGING PARTNER, ALLMOND AND COMPANY 

Mr. Cotton. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Brown back, I am pleased to be here today to discuss 
the results of our audit of the DCPS procurement process. 

With me today are Ed Fritts, a senior manager with Cotton and 
Company; and Marvin Allmond, managing partner of Allmond and 
Company. Mr. Allmond and his staff assists Mr. Fritts and me in 
our audit. 

I know that you and your staff have already reviewed our report. 

I would just like to emphasize two points related to the audit. 

First is the issue of whether DCPS followed proper procurement 
procedures. The second is regarding the refusal by DCPS personnel 
to affirm in writing certain representations about the roof repair 
projects. 

Since the audit was completed, DCPS official have asserted that 
they complied with the D.C. Board of Education procurement rules 
which allow for emergency contracting. 

There are two problems with that assertion. First, the DCPS peo- 
ple who were actually performing the procurements told us during 
our audit that they did not comply with any procurement policies 
or procedures. 

The DCPS Chief of Contract Administration told us in writing 
that, 'There are no procurement procedures which DCPS had to 
follow in awarding capital contracts. The authority resolution re- 
quires only that the CEO enter into contracts which he deems ap- 
propriate and in the best interest of the school system." 

The DCPS Chief of Capital Projects told us in writing that, "All 
of the work done by DCPS in fiscal year 1997 was done under 
emergency conditions as declared by the Control Board. We were 
thereby exempted from procurement policies and procedures." 

The second problem with the assertion that these procedures 
were followed is that even if DCPS officials thought they were fol- 


iThe prepared statement of Mr. Cotton appears in the Appendix on page 104. 
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lowing these procedures, what occurred failed to conform to those 
procedures. For example, our audit found that documentation re- 
quirements were ignored. Segr^ation of duties requirements were 
bypassed or circumvented. Project managers rather than procure- 
ment officials decided what contractors to invite to submit bids, re- 
ceived and opened bids, and made contract award decisions. Con- 
tracts and contract modifications were executed without first cer- 
tifying that funds were available. Contract work was allowed to 
commence without evidence that required bonds were obtained. 
Contract compliance requirements were not monitored. Millions of 
dollars of change orders were approved without justification or 
written findings and determinations. 

Nothing in these procedures, emergency or otherwise, permit 
such practices. These were the conditions that we cited in our re- 
port as being conducive to fraud. 

I want to address the issue of management representations. In 
a hearing on j anuary 23, Delegate Eleanor Holmes Norton asked 
General Becton and his staff why they refused to sign the manage- 
ment representation letters we asked them to sign as a routine 
part of our audit. They did not answer that question. Instead, they 
stated that it was unfair and inappropriate for us to have asked 
them to sign these letters. 

It was neither unfair nor inappropriate, although requesting 
written management representations is not a mandatory procedure 
in performance audits, it has been a suggested or recommended 
procedure for nearly 20 years. 

The current version of GAO's Government Auditing Standards 
suggests that this procedure be considered. The 1988 version and 
the 1991 version recommended that management representations 
be obtained. 

The focus should not be on whether or not our request for man- 
agement representations was appropriate. The focus should be on 
why DCPS officials refused to provide these representations. 

We asked six management officials to affirm certain key asser- 
tions made to us explicitly or implicitly during the audit. Four offi- 
cials did not respond. Two officials gave us some, but not all of the 
representations, 16 days after we issued our report. Our request 
was simple and straightforward. We asked them to affirm to the 
best of their knowledge and belief that, for example, they knew of 
no material recorded transactions; that they had made available to 
us all relevant information; that they had informed us of all evi- 
dence of error or fraud of which they were awarded; that they knew 
of no violations of law that had occurred in connection with the 
contracts; that they had provided us with all relevant information 
regarding the conviction of two DCPS procurement officials for ac- 
cepting bribes and ill^al gratuities, and that these two officials 
had nothing to do with the procurement process, and so forth. 
These were legitimate questions within the scope of our audit. You 
deserve answers to these questions. 

Mr. Chairman, that completes my prepared statement. I will be 
happy to respond to any questions that you have. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you very much, Mr. Cotton, for your 
statement. 
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Mr. Cotton, let me just kind of cut to the chase of this. You stat- 
ed that there was an atmosphere that fraud could occur in, and you 
said some questions were not answered. Do you have any evidence 
of fraud actually having occurred in this roof repair project that 
went forward? 

Mr. Cotton. We have what I consider circumstantial evidence 
that fraud could have occurred, and I think further investigations 
may reveal that bribes, gratuities, or kickbacks could have taken 
place, perhaps did take place. I think further work is needed to de- 
termine that. 

Senator Brown back. You will be proposing to this Subcommittee 
an outline of further investigation to determine whether or not 
fraud occurred or whether kickbacks or bribes occurred? 

Mr. Cotton. We provided an outline of what we think needs to 
be looked into to the Control Board. My understanding is that the 
Control Board has asked the D.C. Inspector General to follow up 
and pursue those issues. 

Senator Brownback. Do you feel comfortable discussing with 
this Subcommittee today the circumstances that you believe show 
circumstantial evidence of fraud having occurred? 

Mr. Cotton. The general points that I outlined in my statement, 

I think, is as far as I would like to go. We provided the Control 
Board with some more specifics. If they are under investigation, I 
would be reluctant to describe them in further detail. 

Senator Brownback. You note that the cost was roughly double, 
for the repair work on the school roofs, what was stated in front 
of the Subcommittee. I believe it was about a year ago, maybe not 
quite a year ago. I thought they said it would be about $11, and 
it was, instead, around $20 per square foot? 

Was that the figure, Ms. j armon? 

Ms. j ARMON. Yes. It was about $20 per square foot, and early on 
in our work, we did ask for the support for the $11 per square foot. 
We were told that the schedules had been revised and the sched- 
ules were not available. So, based on our work, like I said in my 
opening statement, including all of the additional costs, it was 
about $20 per square foot. 

Senator Brownback. Let's take into consideration all the factors 
that were in place. There was a court order. The school year was 
pressing. We ended up having to delay the school year because of 
the lack of ability to repair the roofs. 

There was a lot of emergency-type situations present. Did you 
consider all of that in determining whether or not those figures 
going from $11 to the $20-plus were appropriate? 

Ms. j ARMON. We took those factors into account, and that is why 
we mentioned these factors within the report. 

We really did not look into whether they were appropriate. We 
were more addressing the question of what the overall costs were. 

Senator Brownback. Mr. Cotton, how about you on that? We 
have a situation that, obviously, there was a lot of pressure at that 
particular point to get these roofs repaired and to get it done now. 
Should that have driven the cost up double of what it was told to 
us? 

Mr. Cotton. Well, Senator, I think there is no question that 
General Williams did an incredible job accomplishing what he ac- 
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complished, and he started from no staff, and the issue of whether 
or not he could have gotten statements of work prepared sooner, 
whether he could have gotten procurements in place in April and 
May, and had the work ready to be started in J une, I guess, is a 
question I think Gloria's report tried to answer. 

We talked with the engineering firm that prepared most of the 
estimates. They told us that their estimates were already high be- 
cause they had taken into account the fact that the work was com- 
pressed; that D.C. was not a favorite place for contractors to work 
and so forth. 

Our results showed that if you take those factors into account, 
the actual costs as of the time we completed our work was about 
11 percent above those already-high estimates. 

I am not sure whether anyone will ever know whether this work 
could have been done at $12 or $15 a square foot. My focus was 
on the process, and I understand that DCPS had a legitimate posi- 
tion that they needed to streamline the process. My concern was 
that I think they streamlined it too much. 

Senator Brownback. Did you draw this to their attention early 
on, or was this ever drawn to the attention of the DCPS about this, 
excess of a streamlined process that would lend itself to potential 
for fraud or abuse? 

Mr. Cotton. Well, we began our audit work in the last week of 
October 1997 when most of the procurements were finished, but we 
kept DCPS officials informed of our findings as they were devel- 
oped. 

Senator Brownback. Ms. J armon, in looking at your analysis on 
the roof repair procurement, the cost of repair and the availability 
of funds for repair, what are the main flaws that should be ad- 
dressed immediately in proceeding forward with any other repairs 
to D.C. Public Schools? 

Ms. J ARMON. Well, we would suggest that it is going to be very 
important that there is a detailed plan going forward that would 
highlight what needs to be done, what schools need to be done, the 
priorities, and that there be controls in place to make sure it is fol- 
lowed, and when changes are made to it, those changes be docu- 
mented, and also to ensure that the warranties are honored that 
warranties have been received based on the work that was done, 
and to ensure that the neglected maintenance, deferred mainte- 
nance that we referred to in our report does not reoccur, and that 
these contracts be awarded as soon as possible. And if they cannot 
be awarded very soon, that consideration be given to utilizing GSA 
more. That was an option also in 1997. Those are the primary 
issues that we would suggest. 

Senator Brownback. Good. 

You noted in one place in your study that you did not have suffi- 
cient data to make certain determinations. What kind of book- 
keeping does the D.C. Public School system have, and do you have 
any suggestions for them to come up with the type of data that you 
would need to make appropriate reviews? 

Ms. J ARMON. Our report talks about at least a couple of examples 
where documentation was not available to support what we were 
trying to do. One related to fund availability, where there were 
some differences as far as— our report talks about when funds were 
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available to the Control Board. We were told that D.C. Public 
Schools were not aware of those funds until, in some cases, several 
months later, and we received no documentation to show us when 
D.C. Public Schools received the funds. 

We are aware now, based on information we received from the 
District CFO's office, that they are in the process of changing those 
procedures, so that there will be some written memos or internal 
memos to notify the agencies when funds are received. We would 
support that type of documentation. 

In addition, in our report when we were talking about the cost 
of the school roofs that were internally repaired for the District, 
there were seven school roofs internally repaired. We noted that we 
could not get cost data on those seven school roofs, and we would 
recommend that there be a good cost system to support that data. 

I know that David Cotton's report talks about many other defi- 
ciencies with the record-keeping. So he may be able to better ad- 
dress that. 

Senator Brownback. Mr. Cotton, would you care to follow up on 
that question with some specifics of what additional data is nec- 
essary to properly track these projects? 

Mr. Cotton. Well, our major concern about record-keeping had 
to do with the status of the contract files, and we understood that 
some of the projects were just being completed. Some of them had 
not been completed yet. The files were understandably incomplete. 

Our concern was that many of the documents that should have 
been in the files, whether the projects were complete or not, were 
not in the files. 

The file organization was not consistent. Files were disorganized. 
Every file was a little bit different. I understand DCPS has taken 
steps to correct that. 

The paperwork issue is of less concern to me than the other con- 
trol issues, such as segr^ating procurement duties from project 
management duties, requiring supervisory approvals and sign-offs 
of key procurement decisions and so forth, and I think that is the 
area that I am most concerned about seeing corrected. 

Senator Brownback. Flave you outlined those in detail in your 
report, where you think we need to have different processes in 
place, different approvals in place to make sure that a situation 
like this does not come up in the future? 

Mr. Cotton. Well, I think you do. It had been my understanding 
that the procurement responsibility was moved from DCPS to some 
other D.C. Government organization, but I found out recently that 
that may not be the case. 

I think my recommendation would be that until a set of estab- 
lished and solidly controlled procurement procedures are put in 
place and formally adopted by either the Control Board or DCPS 
that we need to go back to what the law said, and the law said that 
Federal procurement rules need to be followed. If these procure- 
ments are done in accordance with the Federal Acquisition Regula- 
tion, I think you have the controls you need. 

If you decide to allow DCPS or some other organization to adopt 
its own policies, then I think you need to focus on the issue of seg- 
regation of duties, documentation of reviews and approvals, and 
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another key requirement should be maximum competition for these 
procurements. 

Senator Brownback. Which there was not in this particular 
case, competition? 

Mr. Cotton. No, sir, there was not. 

Senator Brownback. Was there any competition for the procure- 
ment in these cases? 

Mr. Cotton. The Chief of Contract Administration told us that 
he could not recall how the initial procurements were advertised. 
He said he thought that they were advertised in the Washington 
Times because the account with the Washington Post was delin- 
quent. 

The follow-on, procurements late in the process, the final 20 pro- 
curements, the d^ree of competition was limited to a project man- 
ager deciding which three or four contractors to invite to bid on the 
project, and those three or four contractors sometimes would bid, 
sometimes would not, and they would select from amongst the bids 
that they got. 

Senator Brownback. How many projects did you say, 7 or 17? 

Mr. Cotton. Twenty. 

Senator Brownback. The last 20 projects? The project manager 
would invite three or four that he thought were the appropriate 
ones to bid on this project? 

Mr. Cotton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brownback. Then some of those would submit bids and 
some would not? 

Mr. Cotton. They were given sometimes less than 24 hours to 
prepare a bid. Some of the potential bidders said they simply could 
not prepare a bid in that period of time. 

Senator Brownback. Then the project manager had the author- 
ity to grant the project at that point in time? 

Mr. Cotton. Bids were submitted to the project managers for 
these final 20. The project manager would then send the paperwork 
over to the procurement official for signing of the contract, but the 
selection was essentially made by the project manager. 

Senator Brownback. So you had one person with limited com- 
petition, possibly no competition, awarding these last 20 projects? 

Mr. Cotton. That is correct. 

Senator Brownback. Is that the basis of your concern of cir- 
cumstantial evidence of fraud, or is it something else that is there? 

Mr. Cotton. Well, there are five attributes to every fraud, a per- 
petrator, a victim, intent, motive, and opportunity. The only one of 
those five attributes that an organization can control is the last 
one, opportunity. So, by not segregating duties, that created the op- 
portunity for irregularities, fraudf to have occurred, we had some 
additional concerns about some specific procurements that we have 
communicated to the Control Board that are a little bit more spe- 
cific than that, but that is a major concern. 

Senator Brownback. In those last 20 cases, do you know wheth- 
er some of those bids that were let with only one contractor bidding 
on the project? 

Mr. Cotton. There might have been one or two with only one 
bid. 

Senator Brownback. Were there several with only two bids? 
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Mr. Fritts. I think generally that 

Senator Brownback. I am sorry. Would the gentleman please 
identify himself, so we could have it for the record here? 

Mr. Fritts. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My name is Ed Fritts 
with Cotton and Company. 

I recall that for those last 20 projects, a standard number of bids 
received would be two or three. There were one or two— I do not 
remember the specifics— but there were one or two in which there 
was only one bidder or at least the contract file did not document 
if there were more than one bidder, but, typically, two or three bids 
would have been received, and those bids were addressed directly 
to the project manager, not to the procurement officer. 

Senator Brownback. And sometimes these bids were pulled to- 
gether within 24 hours? 

Mr. Fritts. Yes, sir. Well, from 1 to 3 days, something like that, 
but, yes, a very short turnaround time, much shorter than you 
would normally expect in a sound procurement process. 

Senator Brownback. Were you able to track any of the advertis- 
ing for these bids? 

Mr. Fritts. The only advertising, as we were told, was the 
project manager or at least somebody from the Capital Projects of- 
fice, but the contract file suggested the project manager called the 
prospective bidders to come out to a school, to walk through the 
school, and then to subsequently make their independent bids. 

Senator Brownback. Mr. Cotton, I want to go back through and 
get your statement clearly because these are strong statements 
that you are making. 

Mr. Cotton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brownback. You are saying that the potential for fraud 
clearly existed. 

Mr. Cotton. Yes. 

Senator Brownback. That there is circumstantial evidence of 
fraud having occurred in these school repairs? 

Mr. Cotton. Yes, sir. That is correct. 

Senator Brownback. And that from that, you think it would be 
wise for further investigation? Obviously, if there is that, I mean, 
this Subcommittee and many others are going to be asking for fur- 
ther investigation of this to occur. 

Mr. Cotton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brownback. Is there anything further you would feel 
confident in presenting in front of this Subcommittee of the cir- 
cumstantial evidence concerning the fraud? 

Mr. Cotton. I would be uncomfortable getting into more specif- 
ics. 

Senator Brownback. All right. We will be delving into that at 
a later time. 

Ms. j armon, did you have anything further that you would like 
to add to the Subcommittee and to your report? 

Ms. j ARMON. No, I do not, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Brownback. All right. Well, thank you, and, Mr. Cotton, 

I appreciate both of your testimonies. We will be following up on 
this because they are serious findings and statements. Thank you 
very much for your help. 
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Our next panel will be Dr. J oyce Ladner, Member of the District 
of Columbia Financial Responsibility and Management Assistance 
Authority, and General J ulius Becton, Superintendent of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Public Schools. 

I want to thank the two panelists for joining us today, and I 
think both of you were present for the last testimonies. They are 
serious allegations that are being put forward. 

It is a serious topic. I do not want to lay it out either as any sort 
of— out here trying to hunt to say "gotcha" on something. I do not 
like these test scores at all. I do not think anybody in this room 
likes or agrees with these test scores. I do not like accusations and 
people saying that there was fraud that occurred, that the cir- 
cumstances for fraud occurred, and I am sure neither of you do ei- 
ther, but I will look forward to hearing some clear testimony as to 
what has happened, what systems have been put in place to correct 
this, and what we can look forward to by correcting these problems 
in the future. I will have some tough questions for you. 

I appreciate the difficulty of the job that you are in, but these 
are just some terrible accusations and bad test results that we 
have. We have to get at the root of this. 

Dr. Ladner, you can present your full testimony or summarize, 
whichever you care to do. 

TESTIMONY OF JOYCE LADNER,^ MEMBER, DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY AND MANAGEMENT 

ASSISTANCE AUTHORITY 

Ms. Ladner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to testify on the progress made and lessons learned in our 
efforts to reform the District's Public Schools. 

When the Authority issued its report in November 1996 entitled 
"Children in Crisis," the report on the failure of the D.C. Public 
Schools, we concluded that the deplorable record of the District's 
schools and every important educational and management area 
had left the system in crisis, and, virtually, every area, every grade 
level, the system failed to provide the children— the schools with 
the quality of education and a safe environment in which to learn. 

In response to that report, we took immediate action on Novem- 
ber 15, 1996, to fundamentally improve the schools through a reso- 
lution and order. We replacecf the Superintendent and reduced the 
powers of the elected Board of Education. In their place, we ap- 
pointed, as you know, retired Army Lieutenant General j ulius W. 
Becton, ana we established an emergency transitional board of 
trustees. 

The progress made to date has laid the foundation for further re- 
form and demonstrable success in the outcomes of children's edu- 
cation. I think that at best, what I can say is that a large number 
of things have occurred to put in place the foundation, the infra- 
structure, some of the personnel that can carry this task forth so 
that those test scores that you have placed here before us do begin 
to change. 

I am a realist, and in being a realist, I recognize that the prob- 
lems in the school system did not come about overnight. The phys- 


iJhe prepared statement of Ms. Ladner appears in the Appendix on page 109. 
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ical structures have been deteriorating for a period of roughly 50 
years. The average age of our schools is in excess of 50 years. 

The physical problems and the educational ones cannot be fixed 
overnight. Yet, the important thing— and I emphasize that here— 
is that they are being fixed. For the first time, there now exists 
comprehensive plans both on education and facilities that we did 
not have before. 

Despite the hard work that has gone into this by all parties in- 
volved, including the parents, teachers, administrators, and volun- 
teers, much remains to be done. I n researching the approach taken 
by other educational reform efforts, one of the most essential ingre- 
dients was the establishment of the reform-minded team that com- 
mitted to change. 

In places such as Chicago that I visited prior to the Authority 
making the change in the governance structure, they successfully 
recruited a top management team and eliminated drastically the 
middle-level management tier. We have strongly encouraged Gen- 
eral Becton to employ the same approach. We are very pleased, 
therefore, that Dr. Arlene Ackerman, who has been appointed Dep- 
uty Superintendent and Chief of Academic Office as a result of the 
national recruitment campaign, has joined the schools, and in the 
coming months, we know that General Becton will continue to as- 
semble a team that can bring the Public Schools up to the level of 
achievement that we want them. 

With respect to academics, the Chief Academic Officer is institut- 
ing a plan that will leverage accountability for educational change 
throughout the school system. All of the actions in the future, 
present and going forth, all of the procedures and processes are 
being examined for their impact upon educational attainment. 

Therefore, the schools have limited the appointment of principals 
to 1 year— that is the first major change that was made— and re- 
moved the selection of principals from the previously politicized 
process. Fifty percent of the principal's evaluation now will be 
based on students' academic performance. So we are tying perform- 
ance of students to the effectiveness of principals. 

The schools are also moving to make teacher evaluations per- 
formance-driven, and that will be instituted next fall. Principals 
and teachers are receiving training and the expectations support- 
ing performance- based management. 

We are also making changes in academic standards. On her ar- 
rival, Ms. Ackerman implemented the nationally recognized Stan- 
ford-9 test, and they are being administered on a biannual basis. 

Mr. Chairman, I would hazard to guess that because all of our 
efforts are being placed in an intensive way to campaign to raise 
these scores; that when that test is administered again in the 
spring, we may well see some— the next time it is administered, we 
may well begin to see some increase in those scores. I say that be- 
cause the principals have organized inasmuch as 50 percent of 
their evaluation is now tied to the way in which children's test 
scores are turning out. They are under the gun. 

The teachers know that come September, their evaluations will 
also be very, very heavily tied to the performance of students. They 
also know that we are getting rid of social promotion, come this 
summer, and by putting in place a safety net for those students 
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who, as you have demonstrated here on these charts, are not func- 
tioning at the adequate level at which they should be. 

We expect somewhere between 15,000 and 20,000 students to go 
to summer school. It will be a tough pill to swallow in the begin- 
ning, but we also know that none of us could justify continuing to 
have students passed on from one grade to the next if they have 
not mastered the basic skills that they should have mastered. 

We also have an educational strategic plan that will guide the 
development of all the administrative priorities that are set. For a 
long time, the District's schools have not tied the programs to the 
finances available, and for the first time, we will have a road map 
that will be tied to the ability to fund these programs. 

In terms of administrative and financial management improve- 
ments, we the Authority are assisting the schools in addressing 
longstanding problems in central personnel and asset management 
and technology and procurement functions. 

I want to clarify something that was said by the last panel, I be- 
lieve by Mr. Cotton. The procurement and information technology 
systems are being centralized, and procurement will be placed 
under— in the process of being placed under the Chief Procurement 
Officer for the City, Richard Fite, and we will be working with the 
schools in the months to come to try to make sure that the central- 
ized system will address their specific needs, but there is no ques- 
tion that the Authority has made the decision to place procurement 
under the aegis of the chief procurement officer. 

Information technology is the same. We will work with the 
schools on asset management and on personnel because many of 
the other agencies in the City have had those two functions as well 
centralized. 

We have made some progress. The size of the central administra- 
tion has been reduced from 15 percent of the work force in fiscal 
year 1997 to 11 percent in 1998, and we are also— have developed 
in conjunction with the schools— the Authority has implemented, 
developed a monitoring plan that measures management and pro- 
grammatic changes. Monitoring program measures, the progress in 
the schools in terms of results are outcomes that the chief execu- 
tive officer achieves, and it will help to support the future changes 
needed to improve these results in the future. 

Much has been said about the infrastructure improvements. I 
would like to say here that while we understand that we were re- 
quired to make a lot of changes in the physical facilities of the 
schools in a very short period of time, that we were also under the 
gun of the judge who ordered many of the changes that resulted 
in change orders, I should clarify here. 

We also know that ultimately all of us bear accountability for 
what did or did not occur. The Authority met with Mr. Cotton in 
a closed session, and we have forwarded to the IG our concerns, 
and they are investigating. We did that immediately after talking 
with him. 

I do not want to say more than that except to say that I am a 
little surprised at how specific M r. Cotton was today relative to our 
conversation we had with him a month or two ago. 

The Public Schools are now marketing surplus facilities, includ- 
ing the 11 schools we closed last fall. All the monies that are re- 
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ceived will be placed in— plowed back into the revitalization of the 
physical plants of the schools. 

One of the remaining challenges facing the schools, Mr. Chair- 
man, is special education. It is a crisis in most major cities around 
the country, and for the District, it is no different. 

We have nearly 7,700 students in special ed, and the numbers 
are growing precipitously. This growth is having tremendous impli- 
cations for the future cost of education in the City. Fiscal year 1997 
we spent $93.8 million from all sources on special ed. In fiscal year 
1998, we estimate we will spend $102 million. 

Under the Mills decree, the court order, the D.C. Schools are re- 
quired to assess and place special ed students within 50 days of re- 
ferral. I might say to you, Mr. Chairman, that I know that you 
know a great deal about education in conversation and the hearing 
we had earlier this year. This 50-day referral period is the shortest 
time period for assessment and placement of any school district in 
the Nation, according to our research. Most school districts have 
about 120 days to do the assessment. 

Consequently, so many times, what happens is that because we 
cannot do this turnaround of assessing a child's proper placement 
in the 50 days, what happens is that on procedural grounds, we 
lose the cases to families that are represented by counsel, and the 
school system ends up having to pay the tuition, the exorbitant cost 
for the child's education, and you know that this occurs irrespective 
of parents' income and so on. We need relief in this area from the 
City Council. 

Finally, I would just speak to school funding. Unfortunately, as 
you well know, the District of Columbia is not represented by a 
State. Therefore, we have to assume City functions. State functions 
as well, and every major city around the country receives a signifi- 
cant part of its budget for its school system from the parent State, 
for building, construction, etc., as well as curriculum development 
and so on. 

We do not have that. So I would simply say to you, Mr. Chair- 
man, that in the months ahead, it would be very, very important 
for us to be able to continue the discussions along the lines of how 
do we realign a school system that does not have the traditional 
basis of support that other cities have and still bring it up to stand- 
ards and to the level at which we know the children have to come. 

Thank you. 

Senator Brownback. Good. I look forward to having some ques- 
tions and discussion with you, if I can. 

Ms. Ladner. Sure. 

Senator Brownback. General Becton, thank you for joining us on 
the Subcommittee. You have had a tough task placed on you, and 
a short time frame in which to do it, but the kids deserve a lot. 

I know you are trying to deliver that. I look forward to your testi- 
mony. 
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TESTIMONY OF GENERAL JULIUS W. BECTON, J R.,i SUPER- 
INTENDENT, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS; AC- 
COMPANIED BY ARLENE ACKERMAN, CHIEF ACADEMIC OF- 
FICER 

General Becton. Thank you, Senator Brownback. You have my 
prepared statement. I will just make a few key remarks from that 
statement. 

We thank you for providing us the opportunity to update you on 
the progress of our efforts to reform the District of Columbia Public 
Schools. 

The title of this hearing, "Lessons Learned," is appropriate be- 
cause this has certainly been a learning process for all of us. I am 
happy to share some of those lessons with you today. 

I have with me, by the way, in addition to Ms. Ackerman, my 
chief finance officer, Ed Stephenson. I also have with me our pro- 
curement director, Karen Chambers, and general counsel and other 
staffers, and I am sure I will have to rely upon them for some re- 
sponses to some of the questions, if I may. 

Senator Brownback. Yes, sir. 

General Becton. You have heard the challenges we faced when 
we arrived in November of 1996, and I repeat only this portion. Ac- 
cording to the Control Board, by virtually every measure of per- 
formance, the Public School system failed to provide a quality ^u- 
cation for all children and a safe environment in which to learn. 
The system was broken in fundamental ways, and the public had 
lost confidence in the schools. These long standing problems were 
created over decades, and they cannot be erased overnight. 

Perhaps I should mention here that this was probably the first 
lesson learned for me. People are impatient. The public, the City 
Council, and even the Congress seemed to expect almost immediate 
progress, sometimes forgetting just how long it took us to get to the 
point that we are in. 

I , too, have been frustrated by the rate of progress, but I know 
how far we have come. We have made progress in the relatively 
short period this administration has been in place. We have fo- 
cused on making improvement in three core areas, and you men- 
tioned those, academic achievement, personal and financial man- 
agement, and facilities. 

I am pleased to report that we have made real progress in all 
three areas. We have learned quite a few lessons along the way. 

In academics, we have taken dramatic steps to b^in improving 
student achievement. We have brought on board a highly qualified 
chief academic officer who came to the District with a clear plan 
and a proven track record. Arlene Ackerman, our chief academic of- 
ficer, is here with me today, and I would like to introduce her and 
have her join me up here. 

Senator Brownback. Ms. Ackerman, please join us. 

General Becton. She has reminded me that she has a 2:30 ap- 
pointment with the Secretary of Education. I think that is correct. 

Senator Brownback. Well, that can wait. Tell him you were in 
front of the Senate. 


iThe prepared statement of General Becton appears in the Appendix on page 120. 
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General Becton. OK. Ms. Ackerman has developed content 
standards that clearly define what students should know and be 
able to do. She is implementing promotion gates to end the practice 
of moving students on, even if they are not performing at grade 
level. 

We are planning a massive summer school program that Dr. 
Ladner has already mentioned for students who tested below basic 
and hope to be promoted this fall. We expect up to 20,000 students, 
or 1 out of 4 of our students, to participate. 

These are, indeed, dramatic steps, and, yet, while parents have 
been largely supportive of our efforts, some observers had criticized 
us for not moving more quickly on the academic front. Once again, 

I learned a lesson. We should have brought Ms. Ackerman on 
board in November 1996 as opposed to September of last year, 
after a nationwide search. 

My friend, Paul Valias, who heads up the reform effort in Chi- 
cago on which our efforts were modeled, brought 40 professionals 
with him when he took over. I had one. Paul Valias had the sup- 
port of the mayor, the City agencies, and the City Council. I had 
none of these. Mr. Valias had the luxury of taking over Chicago 
Public Schools in J uly. He had 2 months to prepare for his first 
academic year. I was appointed after the school year began. Here 
in the District, we had to do something akin to rebuilding an air- 
plane in mid-flight. We cannot always set the rules of the game; 
nevertheless, we are moving forward. 

In the area of personnel and financial management, we have 
made progress as well. We balanced our budget in fiscal year 1997 
for the first time in 5 years. We downsized the organization and 
shifted personnel out of the central office into the schools. It has 
been a slow and difficult process. We have had to work with his- 
toric data that is unreliable. We are dependent upon dysfunctional 
data management systems, and we are tied to a City payroll sys- 
tem which IS slow and arduous. 

I will now turn to facilities. As you know, this administration in- 
herited a massive facilities problem, estimated to be about $2 bil- 
lion by GSA. Routine maintenance of our schools have been ne- 
glected for years. 

When we arrived, there was no long-term capital plan in place, 
and school maintenance had been contracted out to a private ven- 
dor under an arrangement that we judged to be costly and ineffi- 
cient. As you know, fire code violations were abundant. 

We drafted a long-range capital plan in time to meet the congres- 
sional deadline. We voted to close 11 schools. We began disposing 
of surplus property that had previously been allowed to stand 
empty for decades. 

We repaired or replaced over 60 roofs. We did not patch, as peo- 
ple had done in previous years. I n fact, we fixed roofs this summer 
that had been patched countless times before. We did not just put 
on a new roof. We also did the deferred maintenance that was nec- 
essary to ensure that those new roofs would last. As the GAO 
noted, we had to do this work to get long-term warranties we want- 
ed. Those warranties protected the public's investment. 

As the GAO said, these were not ordinary roof jobs. In many 
cases, we did major upper building repair, to repair damage caused 
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by years of deferred maintenance. In addition, we worked on nu- 
merous different types of roofs, some of which are much more ex- 
pensive than the basic flat roof you usually find in the suburban 
areas. 

We did this work on a compressed time schedule driven by the 
court order, which meant higher labor costs. Were the GSA-man- 
aged projects completed at a lower cost? Yes, but the GSA projects 
were far less complicated, and they were done in a much more rea- 
sonable time frame. In my view, GAO fully understands the cir- 
cumstances under which we worked, and it does not believe that 
we overspent on the projects, given those circumstances. 

Could the process be improved? Yes. Did we learn from our mis- 
takes? Yes. Have we made changes as a result? Yes. For example, 
we now have set up a new document control process to ensure that 
contract files are well maintained and can easily be audited. 

I do hope, however, that we do not lose sight of the progress that 
we have made last summer. Under extremely difficult circum- 
stances, the public got a quality product for its investment. Chil- 
dren in almost one-half of our schools are warmer and drier than 
they were before we did the work. 

This is a real movement forward, and I am proud of the dedi- 
cated staff and competent contractors who made it happen. In this 
respect, I have several letters from the contractors I will pass on 
to the Subcommittee for your review at some later date.^ 

Senator Brownback. I am pleased to have those. 

General Becton. I will take care of that. 

In closing, I would again like to invite you to visit any of our 
schools as soon as possible. 

Also, Ms. Ackerman would like to meet with you and discuss 
with you her detailed plans for academic improvement. I hope that 
such a meeting can be arranged as soon as possible, sir. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify. I am prepared to re- 
spond to your questions. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you. General. 

Again, there is a troubling set of facts that have come forward, 
and I just want to go right at those. 

On the school repair issue, you have both been here and heard 
the testimony. Mr. Cotton stated— and I asked him twice about 
this— that the circumstantial evidence of fraud had occurred in the 
D.C. School repair. 

I do not know. Dr. Ladner, if this would be best to direct to you 
or to General Becton, but what steps are you taking specifically to 
make sure that does not happen in the future? And then I want 
to address the line of questioning also, then, to look back at what 
steps we take to make sure that we catch any perpetrators of fraud 
on the D.C. Schools. 

Ms. Ladner. I will answer part of it, and General Becton can an- 
swer the rest. 

Assuming there was fraud, assuming the IG finds that to be the 
case, because the Authority has no proof at this time that there is 
fraud, then the first thing, order of business, is that we have placed 
or are in the process of placing procurement functions under the 


iJhe letters submitted by General Becton appear in the Appendix on page 124. 
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chief prcxurement officer for the City, i think centraiized functions 
herewiii provide a iot more scrutiny. 

Senator Brownback. When wiii that becompieted by? 

Ms. Ladner, i wiii have to get that information back to you, but 
it is in process now. 

Senator Brownback. So that, we wiii not have the situation 
where you can just have a procurement officer put it out on short- 
notice bids and then 

Ms. Ladner. Not at aii, sir, because part of what happened with 
some of the change orders iast summer was, if you recaii, we were 
aiso in court deaiing with Fire Code vioiations, and if the Fire De- 
partment went to inspect a site where a roof had been put on a 
buiiding, even though aii of these buiidings had been inspected 
prior to the roof being put on, the judge ordered— gave a blanket 
order that all schools be reinspected, even though they had pre- 
viously been cleared of Fire Code violations. 

So that, a violation could be as small as— fix it within 5 minutes 
or it could be something major, but all of these were things that 
fed i nto the change order. 

I do not think we are dealing here— I have seen no evidence that 
we are dealing with— what do they call it in the industry?— low- 
bailing a figure of a roof at a considerably low level and then com- 
ing back with a change order in order to get the bid. 

Senator Brownback. There did not appear to be any low balls 
here to me. 

Ms. Ladner. No. 

Senator Brownback. I am not positive of this, but 

Ms. Ladner. The point I am trying to make here is that there 
is— I have scrutinized these documents very carefully several 
times, and I did not see any evidence here or any of my other dis- 
cussion with people in the school system that we were getting a lot 
of change orders. I think GAO found— was within the scope of 
about what? $3 million or so 

General Becton. Yes. 

Ms. Ladner [continuing]. Total change orders in what they ex- 
amined, about $3 million. So that is not millions and millions. You 
would never want any change orders, but for a job of this size, I 
would not consider that amount to be out of the ordinary. 

Senator Brownback. Are you going to be pursuing this aggres- 
sively? 

Ms. Ladner. Absolutely. We have had many— I mean, our staff 
have had many meetings with Mr. Cotton. I know Mr. Cotton from 
having heard his report. Our board has— we have had good work- 
ing relations with him, and as I said, we met with him in executive 
session. I think that the allegations that are being made here today 
are a lot stronger than those we heard. So it has taken me a little 
by surprise. 

Senator Brownback. I think we have to pursue this aggres- 
sively, and we have to put the systems in place in the future you 
do not allow, as he describe, the opportunity to occur so freely and 
easily. 

As you heard me pose to him, we were in an emergency type of 
situation. School was 3 weeks late in getting opened up. We were 
in a very difficult box, but at the same time, you can still maintain 
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systems that do not allow the opportunities as frequently or as eas- 
ily for fraud to occur. 

Ms. Ladner. I agree with you totally. Our view was that despite 
the emergency situation that it was still necessary to be able to 
document the files, and that it was not an either/or situation. I can 
reassure you that this kind of situation will not occur again. 

We also made inquiries and were told that the files were being 
documented. 

Senator Brownback. General Becton. 

General Becton. Thank you, sir. 

First, I have heard the extent of Mr. Cotton's remarks about the 
fraud for the first time. The report that I read, and the briefing I 
heard, said that the potential for fraud existed. I did not hear any- 
thing stronger than that until I sat here in this building today. 

Change orders were less than 5 percent. I am told in industry, 
that is a natural thing. I am not an engineer, but that is what I 
have been told by our people. 

We have relocated and reorganized our procurement unit, even 
before it goes over to the City. We did that sometime ago. We have 
a new director. We have five individuals with contracting experi- 
ence. 

The program offices have been briefed on procurement office pro- 
cedures and we have stressed to them that only a contract officer 
can award a contract or authorize a change order. I believe we are 
taking the steps to preclude what I heard today may have been the 
case. 

Senator Brownback. And we will be following up with you on 
those systems approach and the changes of systems. 

General Becton, this fall, school will start on time? 

General Becton. School will start on September 1. I have every 
expectation of that. There has been some discussion that DCPS 
should go with the rest of the area, and wait until after Labor Day 
to b^in the new school year. I n my view, if I were to authorize be- 
ginning school after Labor Day, I may just as well leave town. 

Ms. Ladner. I think so. 

Senator Brownback. September 1? 

General Becton. September 1. And by the way, that date was 
picked by the elected School Board when it announced the 5-year 
plan about 3 years ago. 

Senator Brownback. Are there any factors out there that loom 
that may put that date off for 

General Becton. The only reason, sir, that we were 3 weeks late 
before, was because we had a judge who said we cannot open 
schools at the same time we were replacing roofs. That is the only 
reason we were late. 

Senator Brownback. But you do not have that sort of cir- 
cumstance — 

General Becton. We do not have a judge this time. 

Senator Brownback. Right. You do not know who files lawsuits 
when; that they might allege something, somewhere, but you do 
not know of any circumstances that exist to date that would draw 
that opening date past 

General Becton. I do not know of any circumstances that exist. 

Senator Brownback [continuing]. September 1? 
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General Becton. September 1 is the date that was selected, and 
we will be opening our schools on September 1. 

Senator Brownback. You are going to have a heavy load this 
summer, too. Apparently, you are going to have 15,000 to 20,000, 
did you say, students? 

General Becton. That is correct. 

Senator Brownback. And these are students that have not 
passed— that you are not passing for social reasons, and so they 
have to take summer school or 

General Becton. I am not saying for social reasons. 

Ms. Ladner. Those are for academic reasons. 

General Becton. If you do not mind, I will let Arlene answer, 
please. 

Ms. Ackerman. Actually, it is a combination. We will not know 
until we administer the test in the spring— but we know we have 
a substantial number of students who are scoring below basic in ei- 
ther reading and math or in both reading and math. What we are 
trying to provide in the summer school is an opportunity for all of 
those students to sharpen those skills. 

Senator Brownback. OK. An opportunity or a requirement? 

Ms. Ackerman. A requirement for some, an opportunity for oth- 
ers who will be passed on. What we are trying to do is use summer 
school as an intervention strategy for students who have shown us 
that they need remediation in either one or the other of these two 
core subject areas. 

For many of our students, about 12,000 students, they will be 
going as a requirement because they have scored below basic in 
both reading and mathematics. 

Senator Brownback. At what level? Is this throughout public 
education or which students? 

Ms. Ackerman. It is grades 1 through 11, and 12th graders can 
go for Carnegie units. 

Senator Brownback. So you anticipate you will have approxi- 
mately 12,000 students that will be required to attend summer ses- 
sions? 

Ms. Ackerman. And that is based on last spring's test scores 
which, by the way, are really baseline scores. It is the first time 
we had administer^ that test system-wide. 

Given the strategies that we have already put in place to im- 
prove student performance, I do not anticipate that we will have 
that many, but we have planned for up to 20,000 children, based 
on last spring's results. 

Senator Brownback. Let me turn your attention to these test re- 
sults, of which I am certain all of you were concerned at the low 
performance level that existed, and, particularly, the two high 
schools that did not have a single student in the lOth-grade scoring 
at math competency. I thought it was appalling. 

Now, are these what you anticipated to date, and where can we 
see these numbers going to in the spring and next year? 

Ms. Ackerman. I would anticipate that you will seethe numbers 
of students who are scoring below basic to decrease, the number of 
students who are scoring at basic to increase, and the number of 
students scoring at proficient and advanced levels also to increase. 
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We have really focused our attention this year in all of our 
schools on academic achievement. All of our schools have school im- 
provement plans. We have identified our students who are scoring 
below basic in reading and math. We have put in place after school, 
before school and in-school, tutoring programs. We have focused 
our corporate and community partners on reading. So there are 
major strategies that we have put in place that I think will im- 
prove these test scores this spring. I am confident that will happen. 

Senator Brownback. What are your objectives for these test 
changes this year, this spring? What are you saying? What is your 
objective for getting these results improved? 

Ms. Ackerman. Well, the objective is that every school will show 
improvement in these scores. 

Senator Brownback. How much improvement? 

Ms. Ackerman. What we have said is that all schools must show 
improvement for our students. In our schools where chronic under- 
achievement has been a problem, there is a problem, they have a 
10-percent target that they must meet. 

There are 23 schools of those schools that are in— we call them 
targeted assistance schools. These are schools that have shown us 
some real serious deficiencies in terms of student achievement, and 
we did put in place a target for them. 

Senator Brownback. For instance, the two high schools that had 
zero students scoring at basic level in math at the 10th grade, what 
is the objective, the stated objective for that high school perform- 
ance measures? 

Ms. Ackerman. We have met with all of our schools. Based on 
those meetings and the test scores, we have identified now a new 
set of schools that we know need extra assistance. We have identi- 
fied them as new targeted assistance schools. We are working with 
those schools, and to develop plans for improvement for each of 
them. We are putting in, again, strategies to help these students 
improve. We are putting more staff in these schools, and we are 
providing targeted professional development for these teachers. 

Senator Brownback. I understand the general, but I want you 
to take me through specifically what is the objective for those 

Ms. Ackerman. The objective is that they will 

Senator Brownback [continuing]. Two high schools, and what is 
the specific plan of how we get there. 

Ms. Ackerman. I believe that you have to look at this on mul- 
tiple levels. You have to provide professional development. You 
have to have an instructional program that is tailored to meet the 
needs of those students who are scoring below basic, and then you 
have to set some targets for performance. At this time, our targets 
for the targeted assistance schools are 10 percent. 

This new set of schools was just identified this year. 

Senator Brownback. Let me be specific with that. Then those 
two high schools that had zero math competence, math at basic 
competency levels, your objective this spring is for them to have 10 
percent of their students at basic math grade level? 

Ms. Ackerman. No. Our objective for our targeted assistance 
schools is that they will improve their overall test scores by 10 per- 
cent. 
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Senator Brown back. So everybody's test scores will go up 10 
percent. 

Ms. Ackerman. We are looking at the overall scores, in those 
schools; the overall school scores should improve by 10 percent. 

Senator Brownback. What happens if they do not? 

Ms. Ackerman. For those schools that were newly identified— 
and those two high schools were not in the original cohort of 
schools— they have 2 years to improve. All schools get 2 years to 
improve. The 23 schools that were identified last year will be re- 
viewed at the end of this spring as targeted assistance schools. 
They must show improvement at the end of this school year or they 
will be reconstituted. 

Those schools that have been newly identified have 2 years or 
two test score periods to improve, counting this year and next 
J une. The two high schools you mentioned are in the second group. 
They are receiving major interventions now. 

Senator Brownback. So that, if those test results do not go up 
this year 

Ms. Ackerman. We will look at reconstitution for those schools, 
the first 23. We will be looking at those schools. 

Senator Brownback. When you say reconstitution 

Ms. Ackerman. It means starting over again, looking at those 
schools, identifying new staff, new principals, and starting over 
with research-basffl design models that have proven track records 
for student achievement. 

Senator Brownback. So that some of the principals may be re- 
moved if these test results do not go up? 

Ms. Ackerman. In those schools, yes. The entire staff will have 
to reapply for their jobs. The whole schools will be emptied out. 

Senator Brownback. I am a little concerned, if I understand this 
correctly. You are saying 2 years to improve 10 percent. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Ms. Ackerman. Each year. 

Senator Brownback. Each year, 10 percent. 

Ms. Ackerman. Right. 

Senator Brownback. So we are up 20 percent 

Ms. Ackerman. Right. 

Senator Brownback [continuing]. Over 2 years. 

Ms. Ackerman. That is a minimum. 

Senator Brownback. That seems a minimum to me. In looking 
at these results, if you have got these up 20 percent, we are still 
not at national averages, and we are doing that over a period of 
2 years 

Ms. Ackerman. Right. 

Senator Brownback [continuing]. And that does not seem to me 
to be fair to the D.C. Schools. 

Ms. Ackerman. Given the fact that we 

Senator Brownback. Why not set a higher target and a stronger 
objective for them? 

Ms. Ackerman. I do think you have to set a reasonable target, 
and I think, given the fact that school did not open on-time, given 
the fact that basic infrastructures were not in place, that if you 
look at what other districts are doing, what we are doing is reason- 
able. In fact, if you look at Chicago, they have not set targets at 
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all. They have only said that schools have to improve. We have set 
targets that schools have to improve by a certain amount, espe- 
cially the schools where we have expressed some real concern. 

I think that we have to put in place some infrastructures that 
were not there in the past. We did not have system-wide standards. 
We did not have alignment between the standard and the curricu- 
lum. Last spring was the first time we had given this test (the 
Standford-9 Achievement Test). Before that, we had used the same 
test for the period of 9 years, so we were not even getting good 
data. 

We did not provide professional development for teachers, and re- 
quire them to go. With all of those things we are now putting in 
place, I think that we can then begin to set the targets higher, but 
this year, it was at 10 percent, given all of those factors for those 
schools that we have identified as needing immediate support. 

Senator Brownback. If a student does not score at basic com- 
petency level, then will they be required to go to summer 

Ms. Ackerman. If they score below basic, in reading and mathe- 
matics, they have to go to summer school. 

Senator Brownback. And this is 1st through 11th grades? 

Ms. Ackerman. For 1st through 11th. 

Senator Brownback. Well, I would urge you to up the goal. 
Maybe it is because I have kids that this seems so precious and so 
important and so critical that it happens in a timely manner. 

I realize we can all talk about, well, a year, 2 years, these things 
will happen, but, my goodness, I mean, each of those children, each 
year they peg through the system, if they do not get it now, they 
are not going to get it. 

Ms. Ackerman. Well, Mr. Chairman, I want you to know that I 
have spent 29 years as a teacher and in education. It is my life. 
And I certainly do understand setting clear expectations and high 
expectations. 

I do, though, need to tell you, in the 29 years that I have been 
in this business, I have never seen a system so broken. You have 
to put in place those infrastructures that I talked about— both the 
personnel and the financial management systems to support 
schools and what we are putting in place on the academic side. I 
believe there are reasonable expectations to start, and I believe 
that we can ratchet the standards higher in the future. 

Senator Brownback. I do not think you are fast enough. I really 
do not. This is not good enough for us as a nation. Look at the 
number, 61 percent of our 10th graders are not scoring at math 
competency in the Nation. 

Ms. Ackerman. I did not say I was satisfied with that. I do, 
though, believe we have a clear plan for improvement. 

Senator Brownback. Well, I understand that, but you had basi- 
cally said that then— General Becton, you have been on board since 
September of when? 

General Becton. Sixteen months. I came in November 1996. 

Senator Brownback. November 1996. That was 2 years from 
now 

General Becton. No, that is not what— I do not think she said 
that, sir. 
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Senator Brownback. OK. Then I want to get it straight what we 
are saying. 

General Becton. The targeted assistance schools for the 2 years 
that 

Ms. Ackerman. Right. Those schools 

Senator Brownback. Wait. Let me make my question clearer. 

Ms. Ackerman. OK. 

Senator Brownback. At what point in time will we be at na- 
tional— at basically, roughly national levels on math and reading in 
the D.C. Public Schools? 

Ms. Ackerman. My goal is to have that within the next 3 years, 
but I think it depends upon the grade level. 

At our 1st grade, we start at the national average. So we are al- 
ready there. We would have to look at it grade by grade, and at 
some grade levels, we are certainly closer to that than others. 

Given this very clear focus on student achievement, I think you 
will see us get there in some grades a lot quicker because we are 
closer to the national average. As I said, at the 1st grade, we are 
there. I think you will see us improve at every level. 

Senator Brownback. So, 3 years from now, we will be at the na- 
tional average? 

Ms. Ackerman. My goal is to get us there within that 3-year pe- 
riod, by the year 2000. 

Senator Brownback. General Becton, you will have been on 
board then 4 years and some months and we will get to the na- 
tional average at that point. 

General Becton. Not really because we go away J une of 2000. 
We have until the year 2000, J une, before we turn it back over to 
the elected officials. 

Senator Brownback. So we do not even have a plan while you 
are in office for us to get to national averages. 

General Becton. Sir, I do not have the numbers in front of me, 
but we can get the numbers for you. 

We are a member of the 50 urban area schools. You will not find 
any, to the best of my knowledge, of those 50 urban schools that 
are at the national average. We are trying to be a model. We are 
all working towards that goal, but when you have kids in the 10th 
and 11th grades who have had a social promotion, who can grad- 
uate as they did last year and read at the 6th-grade level with a 
diploma in their hand, it is going to take more than 2 years to get 
that child up to speed. 

Senator Brownback. But we do not even have a plan in place 
to get us to national average, and I realize what you are talking 
about. 

General Becton. We do have a plan. 

Senator Brownback. Well, no, you are saying you go out of exist- 
ence by 2000, and we are not going to get there for 3 years yet from 
this point. 

Ms. Ackerman. No, we have a very clear academic plan that in- 
cluded standards, professional development, and clear guidelines 
for promotion. It is very clear. 

Senator Brownback. Let me put it one other way, then. 

Ms. Ackerman. OK 
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Senator Brownback. Will we be at national average by the time 
General Becton's job has concluded? 

Ms. Ackerman. That is our goal. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you. I will accept that. 

We have got to do this, and I know I am haranguing on you, 
General Becton. It is just that this is tough 

General Becton. But I would like to have the necessary time 
to 

Senator Brownback [continuing]. And we need to set that objec- 
tive. If we do not set that objective, we will never hit it. 

General Becton. Can we have time to explain the plan that Ar- 
lene has? I do not think this is the place to do it, but we would 
be more than happy to set down and go over, step by step, how we 
propose to do it. 

Ms. Ackerman. And, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that 
being at national average would not be my ultimate goal. It would 
be above the national average 

Senator Brownback. Absolutely. 

Ms. Ackerman [continuing]. Because I would like to see us ex- 
emplary. 

Senator Brownback. Absolutely. 

Ms. Ackerman. And exemplary is above the national average. 

Senator Brownback. And that is what has concerned me about 
this dialogue here, I did not think we really were even looking at 
trying to and setting that as a goal. I realize you set that as a goal 
and if you do not make it people say you fail, but if you do not even 
set it as a goal, we are not going to get anywhere close to it. You 
have got to set that. 

Ms. Ackerman. The new vision is to be exemplary. You cannot 
be exemplary if you are just average. 

Senator Brownback. And we have got to have the plan to do 
that. Dr. Ladner. 

Ms. Ladner. I was simply going to say that we should separate 
the two issues here. One is that when the emergency— state of 
emergency was declared in the schools, the financial authority set 
a sunset provision, so that these schools would in 2 V 2 years return 
back over to the elected school board and so on, but the second fac- 
tor here is that the education of the children and the goals that are 
set by the educators will continue, and we are not placing some 
timetable on— or at least these two factors are not consistent. 

I am not saying that we are going to stop making the progress 
when General Becton leaves. We are saying that what we brought 
the emergency team in to do was to do the turnaround, fix what 
Ms. Ackerman just called the most irretrievably broken— I used "ir- 
retrievable" as my term— broken system that she has worked in for 
29 years, and do all those things for it that will lay the groundwork 
so that the progress can be made rapid and continuous. We fully 
expect that to continue no matter who is at the help of the schools. 

I would think that this community would demand, after General 
Becton's team is no longer there, accountability from a top-ranked 
educator who will continue to make sure that we become an exem- 
plary school. 

Senator Brownback. Well, thank you. I will look forward to 
meeting with you, Ms. Ackerman, to talk about this. Since we met 
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the first time around, I have continued to be very concerned about 
the lack of performance taking place, and I do not think we are 
moving rapidly enough, and I hope that you feel similarly that we 
have to move more rapidly not only in the academic results, and 
we have not talked to General Becton today, but also about the 
safety issues within the schools. 

Actually, do you have a comment about how that has occurred 
here lately? 

General Becton. Yes, I have. 

Senator Brownback. Because the numbers that I cited are very 
troubling as well. 

General Becton. The data we have shows that reports of violent 
crimes in the categories of simple assault, sexual assault, and 
fighting have increased over the past 2 years, while reports of as- 
saults with a deadly weapon have occurred at about the same 
rate.i 

However, there are two factors that impact these numbers. First, 
as an administration, we have said to school staff that all incidents 
must be r^orted. In the past, I think we can clearly show that 
some principals did not report incidents in their schools because 
they believed those reports would "look bad" on their records. This 
is no longer the case. Therefore, while more incidents are being re- 
ported, it does not necessarily follow that more incidents are occur- 
ring. 

In addition, as you know, we installed new metal detectors in 
many of our schools during this period. Previously, schools did not 
have metal detectors or the metal detectors did not work well. This 
new security technology is helping us to pick up weapons that pre- 
viously may have gotten into the schools unnoticed. Therefore, our 
numbers for weapons possession have gone up over the period. 
However, I view this as positive indication that our methods of 
identifying weapons and confiscating them are working. 

Over the past 2 years, by increasing incident reporting rates and 
enhancing technology, we have essentially established a legitimate 
baseline for security. It is my hope and expectation that we will see 
a decrease from that baseline in the coming years. 

Senator Brownback. The figures I have show a huge number of 
violent incidences taking place, 1,600, I think that we had reported. 

General Becton. I do not recognize that number, except the 
1,600 I remember was Fire Code abated, but that is not what you 
are talking about. 

We have 197 knives, 8 cans of pepper spray, firearms, those 
things that we have identified specifically, and we can give you a 
chart of all of those kinds of weapons that we have identified . 2 

Senator Brownback. Good, because the students and the teach- 
ers have to feel safe, as you noted previously. 

General Becton. I understand that clearly. 

Senator Brownback. Well, thank you. There will be a continued 
review in the U.S. Senate on D.C. Public Schools. You have seen 
various different proposals come forward from Senator Lieberman 


1 Letter from General Becton appears in the Appendix on page 134. 
2 Chart referred to appears in the Appendix on page 133. 
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and myself on charter schools and their expansion, and on vouchers 
for low-income parents. 

I know that there had been a private voucher program where 
1,000 voucher scholarships were offered, and this is according to an 
article today in the Washington Post. Over 7,500 applicants, about 
a tenth of the total of Public School enrollment, enrolled for those, 
and we will see those efforts continue as we try to provide addi- 
tional options, and I would like to think competition, too, for you 
that will help further spur on growth and improvement in those 
test results because that is what we are all after. 

General Becton. We encourage charter schools because they do 
bring about competition. 

Senator Brownback. I hope you will encourage vouchers, too, 
here sometime. General Becton. You and I have been around about 
that a few times. 

General Becton. Why don't we have a referendum for the City, 
let them figure it out? 

Senator Brownback. Well, it seems like 7,500 parents have sure 
voted hereon these scholarships, but I appreciate your input. 

I hope we can meet. I am glad that you have set a goal to at 
least get at national standards by the year 2000 because I think 
we have to at least do that, and we should do much, much better. 

Thank you very much. 

General Becton. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Brownback. Our final panel presentation will be a par- 
ent of D.C. Public School students. Taalib-Din Uqdah is the pre- 
senter, and we would welcome you to the panel. 

Mr. Uqdah, thank you very much for joining us today. 

TESTIMONY OF TAALIB-DIN UQDAH, PARENT OF D.C. PUBLIC 
SCHOOL STUDENTS 

Mr. UoDAH. Yes, sir. I thank you for having me here as well. I 
would like to at least take a few minutes to introduce myself to 
you. I do not come with any commas behind my name. So I am not 
a bureaucratic official. However, I am a businessman here in the 
District of Columbia. I have been self-employed for at least the last 
24 years. 

I am 45 years old, and I am a native Washingtonian. I am also 
the custodial parent of my niece who is a 1st grader, 6 years old, 
and my nephew, who is a 6th grader, 11 years old, at Sh^herd El- 
ementary School here in the District of Columbia. 

I think the greatest distinction that I have in sitting before you 
is that I am a product of the D.C. Public School system. So I am 
able to testify as an expert witness, as it were, on what I knew the 
system to be. 

I considered the system at that particular time to be a success, 
and I am basing that on my own personal success as a business- 
man here in the District of Columbia. I did not go past the 12th 
grade. I graduated from Eastern High School in 1970. However, I 
do feel that my education in the District of Columbia prepared me 
for life. 

My business, I started with $500 and a 4-year lease on someone 
else's building. Today, I employ 14 people. I own my own building 
that has a value of over $400,000, even in a bad market, and I 
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have consistently grossed nearly a half-a-million dollars a year for 
the last 10 of the 18 years that I have been in this business in par- 
ticular. 

The bottom line is, sir, that I am not a burden on society. I do, 
however, have to advise this Subcommittee, or at least advise you, 
that what was the norm for me is no longer the case. 

I do not like what is happening today, nor do I feel the con- 
fidence in the present system to educate my two children. 

Despite my own parents' constant insistence that I personally at- 
tend college, I chose not to do so. In fact, everything that I learned 
within the D.C. Public School system, I actually learned by the 
time I had finished junior high school because I went to a progres- 
sive junior high school at that time where they were giving us pro- 
gressive college preparatory courses. So, by the time I went to high 
school, all I had was the same books, but just different teachers. 
At that particular time, the system did not have a high school to 
move us on to the next level. 

We did not have the luxury of a Banniker High School or a Duke 
Ellington, which are a couple of the schools in the District of Co- 
lumbia that have been set aside for students that have high aca- 
demic achievement or to achieve higher levels of excellence in the 
arts. 

However, we were truly like the generations having preceded us 
in that we were the children our parents were raising in order to 
save America. Now I find that we have to raise the consciousness 
of America in order to save our children. 

I believe within the present Public School system, there is a lack 
of commitment, compassion, professionalism, and a general feeling 
of distrust amongst for and towards administrators. The D.C. Pub- 
lic School system has no connection with reality, no connections 
with the day-to-day struggles we make as parents, willing to sac- 
rifice everything for the education of our children. Even if they do 
not appreciate it, it is what we must do or regret later not having 
done it. 

Those impositions to make decisions in the best interest of the 
students and their parents do not. They have made them in the 
best interest of the administration, choosing instead to protect the 
system and their employment status within it, not to rock the boat 
or the proverbial apple cart that they do not want to upset. That 
is why PTA meetings are held only once a month, on a week night 
at the most inopportune time for parents, with single parents 
bringing up a child or children alone, where parents with children 
at two or three different schools or grade levels find it impossible 
to participate at all, where information is scarce, sporadic, and in 
many cases slow in coming, if at all. 

I, like many parents, believe it is by design. For the less we 
know, the less likely it is that the natives will become restless. So 
important telephone numbers that we need to know as parents, 
numbers that will help us through the system's bureaucratic maze, 
is a well-kept secret, doled out if at all once a year at a strategic 
PTA meeting and not printed for all of us to know and understand 
the process, where policies and rules are learned on an incidental 
or need-to-know basis, but not common knowledge amongst the ma- 
jority of parents. 
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This is why our present Pubiic Schooi system is experimentai 
with a heavy emphasis on sociaiization and not academics, with a 
grading system of proficient and in process and not the typicai ai- 
phanumeric system we are accustomed to. 

This is why the focus of attention is now on test and testing pro- 
cedures ancl not a comprehensive knowi edge-based approach. 
Teachers have been threatened with termination, non-promotion, 
or some form of disci pi ine shouid their charges faii to perform ade- 
quateiy on the upcoming performance test in Aprii. So the focus on 
educating chiidren, is not what we can teach them, but how can we 
prepare them to pass the test. 

This is why today's administrative educators wiii support a pre- 
K and Kindergarten curricuium of inventive speiiing, aiiowing chii- 
dren to purposeiy misspeii words in order not to stifie their creative 
writing skiiis, or whiie within the D.C. Pubiic Schooi system, em- 
phasis is not piaced on reading untii the 1st grade where students 
are expected to read, but they are not taught in the pre-K or Kin- 
dergarten curricuiums, and phonics is not oniy discouraged as a 
iearning tooi, but with many experienced teachers, snuck into the 
curricuium. 

This is why when you bring these concerns to teachers and ad- 
ministrators, they defend or make excuses for the present system, 
rather than embrace your recommendations or suggestions. They 
ieave you feeiing that your way is the oid way, and it reaiiy did 
not work for you. You oniy think it did. 

These new methods are now considered to be not the best way, 
but the way, and if you do not iike it, perhaps you shouid put your 
chiid in a private schooi, as my wife was instructed to do by one 
of Amber's pre-K teachers, but the truth of the matter is, it has 
not oniy become the best way because someone has invested hun- 
dreds of thousands of doiiars in making it that way, and now that 
they are reaping the rewards of that investment, aii the reports, 
aii the studies, and aii the surveys done by pubiic and private com- 
panies who have a vested interest in seiiing their teaching methods 
to a beieaguered pubiic system iike ours have shown that this is 
now the best way to educate our chiidren and we buy into it biind- 

ly- 

Administrators know it is experimentai. Parents think their chii- 
dren are being educated, not experimented upon, but we are stuck 
with it. The administration first becomes defensive, then commit- 
ted to it, not because it is the best, but because they own it. 

Now the onus is put on us as parents to act as teachers, and the 
schoois oniy reinforce what we provide, when my understanding 
and those of others has aiways been that the system wouid educate 
our chiidren and we as parents wouid oniy reinforce what they 
have acquired during the course of the day. Everything has now 
been turned around. 

Our chiidren have become business decisions, a brokered com- 
modity to be traded on the open market for poverty and ignorance, 
hopeiessness and despair, drug addiction and nonperformance, veg- 
etative states of ignorance and waiking sociai misfits, for the iatest 
in designer fashion, hip-hop cuiture, and various doses of entertain- 
ment drugs, be it cocaine and marijuana or hard stuff iike sports 
teievision, video, video games, etc. 
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So what do we do? I have made certain recommendations, for ex- 
ample, that we require uniforms for pre-K through 12th grade, but 
with a different approach. Let the kids design the uniforms. Let 
them travel to the Carol inas and pick out the fabric, set the pro- 
duction schedules, the shows to display their wares, the accounting 
system to bill parents who cannot afford the cost of uniforms. The 
students can set a Goodwill-type store that take clothing in for 
younger children or graduates who have outgrown the clothes, set 
up embroidery machines for children who may want uniforms with 
a personal touch. They will learn by doing. 

And I have made other recommendations as well. In the interest 
of time, I will not repeat them. 

However, if we can only find someone in this system with half 
a brain, recommendations like these would work, and the same 
could be said of any of the other trade services or retail industries 
in America. It would encourage kids to go to college who want more 
out of life, and for those who do not, what is the worst that will 
happen? They will have an experience of a lifetime and a skill they 
can take anywhere in the world and earn a living. It is a win-win 
situation for everyone. It does not reduce or diminish academics. In 
fact, I would submit to you that it only enhances it. It makes aca- 
demics practical. It can teach math, history, science, economics, 
and English all at once. It makes education exciting for young 
minds. 

We can then walk away from this process and know that we 
have done the best for our children to prepare for the coming cen- 
tury; that, if nothing else, we have created individuals who may or 
may not be high academic achievers, but the one thing they are not 
is a burden on society, and isn't that what it is all about? 

I thank you, and if you have any questions, I would be glad to 
answer. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you, Mr. Uqdah, for your testimony. 

You have two children in the D.C. Public Schools? 

Mr. Uqdah. Yes, I do. 

Senator Brownback. What grades are they in? 

Mr. Uqdah. First and 6th. 

Senator Brownback. And your 6th grader has been in the D.C. 
Schools the whole way? 

Mr. Uqdah. He has actually been in since the 3rd grade. He 
came down from Providence, Rhode Island, after 1st and 2nd grade. 

Senator Brownback. So he has been in the school system for 3 
years, then? 

Mr. Uqdah. Well, this is his fourth year. 

Senator Brownback. Going on the fourth year? 

Mr. Uqdah. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brownback. Does he feel safe in the school? 

Mr. Uqdah. Safe, I would tell you yes. 

Senator Brownback. Does your daughter feel safe in the 1st 
grade? 

Mr. Uqdah. Safety at this particular school is not a major issue. 

I have questioned some of the disciplinary actions in which the 
principal has taken whenever there have been physical altercations 
which have taken place in the school. 
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I quite honestly do not know what the policy is on any force or 
any discipline problems, and you only really find out what they are 
at the point that the discipline is either meted out or the point the 
altercation actually occurs, but Shepherd is not a school that is 
equipped, nor do I feel it needs to be equipped, with metal detec- 
tors or anything of that nature. 

It does have a security guard that is posted at the school from 
at least 8:30 in the morning until close of school in the evening. 

Senator Brownback. What if you were offered the option of a 
private school voucher? Do you think that is a good proposal or 
not? 

Mr. Uqdah. Without question. And if I could, I would like to at 
least elaborate on it for a moment. 

Senator Brownback. Please. 

Mr. Uqdah. Prior to school vouchers being somewhat popular in 
today's political vernacular, I only recogniz^ it as poor quality of 
education and being a tax-paying citizen who pays more than my 
fair share of taxes by virtue of the fact that I am a businessman 
in addition to being a homeowner and a D.C. resident. I felt as 
though the education system was not providing the type of edu- 
cation for my children that I felt would be commensurate with the 
amount of taxes that I was paying. So I have always looked for a 
way to be able to improve that by having an option, as you are say- 
ing, to be able to put them in a private school. 

Here lately, I have learned that what I have attempted to do is 
known as a school voucher. I just quite honestly did not have that 
type of definition for what I was looking to do within the D.C. Gov- 
ernment, period, and I have testified before the City Council on 
this very thing, but I was not calling it a school voucher. I was only 
looking for a better way to have my tax dollars spent on education. 

Senator Brownback. Let me ask you, as a parent, you talked 
about the inability or the difficulty of being able to get the nec- 
essary telephone numbers to contact people and the PTA meetings 
not being regularly called. What are your avenues to express your 
ideas within the D.C. Public Schools? 

Mr. Uqdah. Forums like this, me calling up one of the parents 
of another classmate or they calling me. We are just kind of bounc- 
ing things off of each other. 

I did not come here with any illusions that my testimony was 
going to make a difference. Quite honestly, with you, I believe that 
I am only here to hear myself talk. I do not think that anything 
that I am saying before you or any of the administrators or the 
principals or the teachers who I have talked to for years about 
these problems are really going to make a difference. 

Senator Brownback. What do they say to you? 

Mr. Uqdah. For the most part, based on personal conversations 
that I have had with them, I feel comfortable in telling you that 
there are going to be many parents, including myself, that plan on 
putting one, if not both of their children, in private school next 
year, whether there are vouchers or not. 

Senator Brownback. But tell me what do the administrators and 
the teachers say to you when you express the sort of concerns 

Mr. Uqdah. Well, basically, what they do is they tell me that 
that was the old way; that there are new systems now in place. 
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I mean, this whole idea of inventive spelling, I have never heard 
to that. That is the most ridiculous thing I have ever heard of. 

Or, when my children come home with a report card and the 
grade is "proficient" or "in process," I mean, what does that mean? 
I do not even know what that means. So I go in with questions, 
but I come away feeling as if I do not have any answers. So I con- 
tinue to beat away at this process, and I do that by calling up pri- 
vate schools and asking them to send me applications for their 
schools, to allow me to come by and visit, because I am at the end. 

I do not know what else to do. 

There have been at least two moves in the District of Columbia 
to pass vouchers. My only objections to the vouchers as this Con- 
gress has tried to pass them is that they have only been limited 
to poor people. I have got a big problem with that— not you person- 
ally, but what is being suggested is that I go out and become home- 
less, and then all of these things will be available to me, and that 
is not the way the system should work. 

Yes, it is going to be a sacrifice for me and other parents to be 
able to afford to send our children to private school, but it is a sac- 
rifice that we are willing to make. I have talked to other parents, 
and they feel the same way. 

I have been warned, as it were, not to bash the District of Co- 
lumbia, but you cannot bash anything that is already broken. 
Bashing something is if I go out to your brand-new car and I hit 
it with a baseball bat, but if you have already got a dent in it, 
there is nothing I can do to make it any worse. 

So, when I hear people make certain comments, when I read in 
the paper that retired general has now quit— he has got close to 
$200,000 of my money, and he quit whining because he could not 
get my support. He quit because he could not get public support, 
but he walked away with his salary, a $30,000 signing bonus, and 
a $38,000 performance bonus? That is ridiculous. That is what has 
got me down here. That is what has got me intense about this. 

I am not angry. I am just intense because it is not making any 
sense to me, because I have to go back home and I have to look 
my two children in the eye and try to explain to them why it is 
that I am down here testifying before a Senate committee about 
their education. 

What bothers me is I am a product of this very system, and I 
did not turn out so bad. There is no number in front of my chest. 
I am not a member of any penal institution. I do not have a police 
record, but I graduated from these same schools. I had a skills 
class that taught me how to take notes. I do not see that in the 
system anymore. 

I mean, how do you have a system that requires a 1st grader to 
know how to read, but they are not taught how to read in pre-K 
or Kindergarten? 

They have got a system in pre-K and Kindergarten now that re- 
quires the teacher, requires them under the academic system, to 
set aside 2 hours for socialization. Well, I am not sending my chil- 
dren to school for a United Nations experience. They can get that 
at home. That is why I have neighbors. That is why they have 
classmates, where they can go for a socialization process. I do not 
want my child off in a corner somewhere taking— in a kitchen pre- 
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tending like she is ccwking. She has got a kitchen at home. I am 
not sending her to school for that. I am sending her to school to 
learn, and that it is my responsibility as a parent to reinforce 
whatever it is she has learned when she comes home, but when she 
comes home, she brings home assignments by example, where she 
is learning how to teP time. She is learning right now the hour 
time and the half-hour time. I see the process that the teacher is 
beginning to take her through, and then she comes home and she 
is learning 5, 10, 15, 20, 25, 30. It is like a rhyme for children. I 
certainly remember it. 

But then the next time she comes home, she is learning coins. 
So I go to the teacher and I ask her what is happening here. She 
was learning time 1 day and coins the next day. What I am finding 
out is these teachers— her teacher like many other teachers have 
a curriculum that they have to get through in order to deal with 
this test by April. So, if they have a list of 40 things that they have 
to do, they want to be able to say to their principal, "I did those 
40 things," whether or not the student learned anything. That is 
not important. That is not the issue. The issue is, "Did you get 
through these 40 things?" "Yes, I did," and that is the problem that 
I am having. 

I would rather for my child to learn 25 of those things ade- 
quately, proficiently, and know it backwards and forward, ready to 
move on to the next grade level, than to know that 40 items have 
been covered simply so that she can do better on this test. That is 
the problem. 

Senator Brown back. I wish the school officials had stayed here 
to hear you testify. 

Mr. Uqdah. Now it is a feel-good process. I understand that. I 
know why the room cleared out. 

Senator Brownback. Well, it may be for you, but I wish that 
they had been here to hear it, and I hope there are some people 
here from the schools that can hear that testimony that you are 
putting forward because I think a lot of it makes a lot of sense that 
you are putting forward. Thank you for coming in. 

Mr. Uqdah. Thank you for having me, sir. 

Senator Brownback. You give us your views from somebody that 
is a parent in the system, and I think as you can detect from where 
we are at today, we are trying to get the system improving in a 
quick order and trying to get it better for your kids before they 
graduate through it in a system that in many respects is far more 
harmful to them than it is helpful. 

Mr. Uqdah. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brownback. We are trying to change that. 

Mr. Uqdah. I hope so. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you very much for joining us. Thank 
you all for joining us. 

The hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 3:01 p.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee; 

We are pleased to be here today to discuss the results of our review of the District of 
Columbia Public Schools' (DCPS) efforts to repair school roofs during the summer of 
1997. You indicated that your Subcommittee had received widely varying information on 
the cost of the roof repair work ranging from $11 to $19 per square foot, and that there 
were divergent views on when funds were available to do that work, ranging from as 
early as April 1997 to July 1997. Consistent with your request, we focused on when funds 
were available to pay for the roof work and the cost, including the cost per square foot, 
of the work completed in fiscal year 1997. These issues are discussed in greater detail in 
our report, which is being issued today to the Subcommittee.' 

My statement today covers three points: 

- when funds were made availabie to pay for roof repairs; 

- the cost of the roof repairs, including the cost per square foot; and 

- additional roofs to be repaired in fiscal year 1998 and beyond. 


' District of Columbia Public Schools; AvailabUitv of Funds and the Cost of the FY 1997 
Roof Projects (GAO/AIMD-98-82, March 9, 1998). 
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BACKGROUND 


Roof repairs were done at 61 D.C. schools during fiscal year 1997. The General Services 
Administration (GSA) managed the work at 10 schools and DCPS at 51 schools. The 
majority of District public schools were built over 50 years ago, generally have not been 
well maintained, and, consequently, substantial deferred maintenance existed. In 
addition, concerns about safety and problems with leaky school roofs have been widely 
reported. We and others have documented the less-than-adequate condition of the 
District's public schools in several reports.' 

AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS 


Sufficient funding was available to begin roof work when schools were closed for the 
summer on June 20, 1997. Bond proceeds of $11.5 million that became available in 
October 1996 were being used to fund the GSA-managed work. Additional funds later 
became available for the DCPS-managed work; $18 million in March 1997 and an 
additional $20 million in June 1997. Thus, when D.C. schools closed for the summer, at 
least $38 million was available for DCPS-managed roof repairs. 


^hool Facilities: Condition of America's Schools (GAO/HEHS-95-61, Feb. 1, 1995); 
School Facilities: America's Schools Report Diff ering Conditions (GAO/HEHS-96-103, 
June 14, 1996); School Facilities: Profiles of Schoo l Condition bv State (GAO/HEHS-96- 
148, June 24, 1996); District of Columbia Draft Emergency Supplemental Funding Request 
for District of Columbia PubUc Schools (GAO/HEHS-97-116R, May 5, 1997); and GSA's 
study. Determination and Prioritization of the District of Columbia: Public Schools 
Proiects (February 18, 1997). 
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Although these funds were available when schools closed, the DCPS-managed roof work 
was delayed to the third week of July. DCPS was not prepared to start making repairs 
immediately because it had not completed sufficient initial work, such as determining the 
scope of work on individual projects that forms the basis for seeking bids. One reason 
for DCPS not being prepared to start work was the almost complete turnover in technical 
crypital project staff during the school year. Also, work was delayed because of 
difficulties in seeming bids. DCPS told us that at the time the long-range plan was 
submitted in February 1997, it expected to complete roof work by the end of October 
1997 but accelerated it in response to a court order that roof work not be done while 
classes were in session. Consequently, the work was accomplished under a highly 
compressed schedule. 

COST OF REPAIRS 

Our review showed that DCPS spent about $37 million for roof replacement/repair in 
fiscal year 1997. This cost included an extensive amount of work to ensure that facilities 
were structurally sound and watertight. A significant, but not determinable, amount of 
these costs was attributable to factors other than what would be strictly interpreted as 
roof replacement/repair work. Among these were structural integrity, fire damage, the 
general deterioration fl-om deferred maintenance, and warranty stipulations. Extensive 
work was performed to repair and replace masonry, cornices, flashing, and coping and to 
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clean drains. As a result, the costs were higher than what would have been incurred for 
roofing work only. 

DCPS had initially budgeted $22 million for roof work, which according to DCPS officials, 
did not address the complexity of the roof areas and other issues. Subsequently, based 
on the detailed evaluations done at the individual schools as a basis for contracting for 
work during fiscal year 1997, the aggregate cost estimates-which we understood 
considered the relevant factors-was $31.7 million. The contracts for work at 54 of the 61 
schools totaled about $32.7 million. Work on the remaining seven schools was done 
primarily by DCPS in-house maintenance staff. As of February 4, 1998, DCPS had 
provided us with change orders totaling about $2 million for the 54 schools, which brings 
the total repair costs reported to date to about $34.7 million. In addition, DCPS incurred 
about $2 million for consulting, contract administration, and construction management 
fees. 


Considering the costs for all the work involved, the average per square foot cost was 
about $20. For GSA-managed contracts, the average cost per square foot was about $13 
whereas, for DCPS-managed contracts, the average cost per square foot was about $22. 
DCPS officials attributed the higher square-foot costs of their contracts to extensive roof- 
related work that was required to achieve sound facilities. Also, GSA issued task orders 
against its existing contracts and did not have to seek bids when the market was 
saturated with roof work, its projects were done over longer time frames and required 
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less overtiine pay, and its contracts covered only flat roof work whereas DCPS contracts 
covered multiple roof areas and materials, which are costlier. 

The individual schools worked on by DCPS contractors had square foot costs ranging 
from $4.19 for Ketcham Elementary to $77.27 for Cook Elementary. The square foot cost 
for GSA-contracted work ranged from $10.10 for Shadd Elementary to $27.43 for Spingam 
Gym. According to GSA, it encountered unusual conditions at Spingam Gym because of 
fire damage, the installation of a new roof deck and supporting stractures, and a 
significant amount of asbestos removed. 

DCPS officials indicated that the wide range in per square-foot costs among schools 
resulted primarily from roof-related work. For example, less than 20 percent of Cook 
Elementary's total cost was related to roof replacement. Most of the cost was related to 
the repair of an ornamental comice just below the roof level. The comice had 
deteriorated, and portions of it were at risk of falling off; therefore. Cook was considered 
a mqjor safety concern. In addition, the comice had to be repaired from a crane. 

FVirther, DCPS officials stated that much work was done to repair the skylight and to 
repair coping with new stainless steel covering. 

For MacFarland Junior High ($64.45), DCPS officials and engineering consultants stated 
that large amounts of masonry repair (repointing and replacement of broken brick), 
installation of metal panels on high parapet walls, and skylight repair were performed. In 
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addition, the flashing was repaired, the stone coping was replaced, and drains were 
cleaned. 

Insufficient data exist to ascertain with any certainty the added cost associated with the 
degree of deferred maintenance encountered in this extensive project. Years of neglect 
and inadequate repair and maintenance practices all served to increase costs over what 
could be expected in well managed, adequately financed entities. Material suppliers 
would not provide or honor extended warranties unless prescribed roof-related and other 
preventive maintenance was completed concurrently with the roofing repairs or 
replacement According to GSA, DCPS, and the architectural and engineering firm 
overseeing the work, these factors precluded a more economical solution to the school 
roofing project 

FUTURE ROOF WORK 

For fiscal year 1998, the DCPS Capital Improvement Program budget indicates that about 
$35 million will be spent on 40 school-roof projects. DCPS has about $41.8 million to get 
an early start on these projects. DCPS has engaged an engineering consultant to (1) 
identify the scope of work and (2) develop cost estimates. DCPS informed us that as of 
November 3, 1997, they completed roof repair work on five schools for which the scope 
of work and cost estimates had been completed in fiscal year 1997. DCPS officials 
anticipate that roof repair work at the remaining 35 schools will begin in the spring and 
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will be completed during the 1998 summer recess. DCPS told us that as of February 27, 
1998, the engineering consultant had inspected 26 of the remaining 35 school roofs and 
developed scope of work and cost estimates. According to DCPS officials, scope of work 
and cost estimates for the remaining 9 schools will be prepared some time in May 1998. 

Currently, DCPS has 45 closed schools, which it intends to sell or lease. DCPS officials 
stated that they intend to use the proceeds from those schools to help finance fiscal year 
1998 and later school projects. An additional $63 million for school roof repair or 
replacement is included in the DCPS Proposed Capital Improvement Program Plan for 
Fiscal Years 1999 to 2004. 


Mr. Chairman, this concludes my statement I will be happy to answer any questions that 
you or members of the Subcommittee may have. 


(916249) 
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March 9, 1998 

The Honorable Sam Brownback 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Oversight of 
Government Management, Restructuring 
and the District of Columbia 
Committee on Governmental Affairs 
United States Senate 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

In a September 30, 1997, letter, you requested that we review the District 
of Columbia Public Schools’ (dcps) efforts to repair* school roofs during 
the summer of 1997. You indicated that your Subcommittee had received 
widely varying information on the cost of the roof repair work ranging 
from $11 to $19 per square foot, and that there were divergent views on 
when funds were available to do that work, ranging ffom as early as 
April 1997 to July 1997. Consistent with your request, we focused on the 
conflicting information presented to the Subcommittee on the availability 
of funds to ps^ for the roof work and the cost, including the cost per 
square foot, of the work cortq)leted in fiscal year 1997. This report also 
provides information on e>cps’ plaits for roof work during fiscal year 1998 
and beyond. 

This report contains technical terms concerning roofing structures and 
repairs, which are defined in the glossary at the end of this report In 
addition, key events and related dates pertaining to the fiscal year 1997 
roof repairs are in appendix I. 


Background 


The District of Columbia Public Schools’ draft Long-Range Facilities 
Master Plan, dated Juty 17, 1997, states that the majority of District public 
schools were built over 50 years ago, generally have not been well 
maintained, and consequently, substantial deferred maintenance exists. In 
addition, concerns about safety and problems with leaky school roofs have 
been widely reported. We have documented the less-than-adequate 
condition of the District’s public schools in several reports.^ In 1992, 


‘As discussed in this report, roof work was done at 61 schoc^ during fiscal year 1997. 


‘ ‘School Facilities: Condition of America's Schoob (GAQ/HE:HS-9S-6I, Feb.l, 1995); Sdiool Facilities: 
America’s Schools R^ioit Differing Conditiori8 ( 6ACVHEMS4>6-l(B, June 14, 1996); SchrolFtohdes: 
Profiles of S^ooHSondition by (GA0/HEHS-96-i48, June 24, 1996); arid DisWct of Columbia 
Draft EinCTgenc y Supplementa Fimtiing Request for District of Cohimbia Public Schools 
(GAO/HEI&97*116^ 6, 1997). 
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Parents United for the District of Columbia, an education advocacy group, 
filed a lawsuit in the Superior Court of the District of Columbia naming 
several city officials and alleging their failure^ to perform their duties with 
respect to the D.C. public schools, including but not limited to, their duties 
related to himdreds of fire code violations in aging D.C. school buildings.^ 

In an effort to respond to these concerns, the Congress included legislative 
provisions on this matter in recent^ enacted legislation: Secs. 2550-2552 of 
the District of Columbia School Reform Act of 1995,^ called for the 
Administrator of the General Services Administration (gsa) to provide 
technical assistance to the District public schools in the area of facilities 
management and for the M^^or and the District of Columbia Council, in 
consultation with the Administrator of gsa, the Financial Responsibility 
and Management Assistance Authority (Authority), the Board of 
Education, and the Superintendent of Schools, to design and implement a 
comprehensive loi^-term program for the repair, improvement, 
maintenance, and management of District public school facilities and to 
designate or establish an agency within the District of Columbia 
government to administer the program. The plan also was required to 
include shorNerm and long-tenn funding sources. 

Section 603(e)(2)(A) of the Departments of Labor, Health and Human 
Services, and Education, and Related Agencies Appropriations Act, 1997,® 
authorized the Authority to establish an account to receive the proceeds 
from privatization of certain government entities to carry out the District 
of Columbia School Reform Act of 1995 (which provides for the repairs 
and improvement of District schools) and to finance public elementary 
and secondary school faciliti^ construction and repair within the District of 
Columbia. Section 5201 of the Omnibus Consolidated Appropriations Act 
of 1997^ authorized the Authoriti^ to contract with private entities to carry 


^This includes allegations that the Fire Dq)artinent failed to inspect schools regularly and that the 
Mayor and Council foiled to adequately fund the E>CPS coital budget to eliminate fire code violationa 

*On November 3, 1997, a settlement was reached between Parents United and die Mayor. Pursuant to 
the agreement, within 5 years, DCPS will perform work, at an estimated cost of i487 million, to 
complete the ‘stabilizatitm'' and *fiinctioi^ily” repairs required by the draft DCPS Long-Range 
Facilities Master Plan. 

’As ertacted by the Omnibus Consolidated Rescissions and Appropriations Act of 1996, Public Law No. 
104-134, sec. 101Q>), Title D, 110 Stat 132M41 throu^ 1321-143 (April 26, 1996). D.C. Code Ann. » 
31-2853-50 throu^ 31-2863-52 (1997 SuK>.). 

’As enacted by the Omnibus (kmsoUdated >^^>roprialions Act of 1997, Public Law No. 104-208, 
Division A, Title I, sec. 101(e), 110 Stat 3009-233, 3009^. 

Hhiblic Uw No. 104-208, 110 Stat 3009-501 (S^tcemberSO, 1996), D.C. Code Ann. § 31^1 note (1997 
Stqjp.). 
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out a program of school facility repair of District public schools, in 
consultation with 

On November 15, 1996, the AuthoiiQr restructured dcps, installing a 
nine-member Emergency Transitional Elducation Board of Trustees and a 
Chief Ebcecutlve Officer (CEO), both as Agents of the Authority. The 
Authority also delegated its authorities to oversee all facilities and 
property to the new Board of Trustees. The Authority removed the then 
Si4>erintendent of Schools and gave the ceo responsibility for all the 
authorities, powers, tiincticais, exemptions, and immunities of tiie former 
Superintendent The CEO establi^ed an office of Chief Operating Officer 
(coo)/Director of Facilities and hired a coo in January 1997 to manage and 
implement the school facilities improvement program.^ 

To assist in this effiott, gsa updated a study by developing a 
comprehensive focilities revitalization plan, Determination and 
Prioritization of the District of Columbia Public Schools Projects , which 
was delivered to DCf>s on February 18, 1997. The plan described problems 
such as leal^ roofs, inoperable boilers, numerous fire code viol^ons, and 
the absence of a long-range facilities master plan and estimated the cost of 
upgrading the sclu>ol infiastructure to be $2 billion. The February 1997 
plan and the underlying work were the basis for the long-range f^ilities 
master plan. To <tevelop the long-range facilities master plan, a task force 
was formed including representatives fiom dcps, the Office of the Mayor, 
and the 21st Centiuy School Ftind." A February 28, 1997, draft report of 
the long-range plan was submitted to the D.C. Council in February, and 
was resubmitted with changes in April, aiKl again in July. The Council did 
not vote on the plart,*^ and dcps submitted it to the Congress to meet the 
congressionally mandated submissimi date of April 25, 1997. The draft 


*n(e United States Court of Appeab for the District of Columbia Circuit recendy ruled that the 
AuthoriQr's creation of, and delegation of certain powerato, die Board of Trust^ were ultra vires 
(beyond the powers of the Mthwity). Shook v. District of Cohunbia Financial Responsibility and 
Matu«einent Assistance Authority, Na 97~7W7 1996 WL 1796, at 10 (Jan. 6, 1996). 

^This study ^DI-AEPA f^bdes Assessment Study) was performed from 1991 to 1992 by 3DI-AEPA 
Aichitecla and Engineers. 

'"GSA issued a task order a previouriy competitively bid contract with the architectural and 

engine«ing firm of Daniel, Mann, Johnson, and Mendenhall (DMJM) to assist in the develcq>ment of 
the congnehensive fadbdes revitalization plait 

"Ihe 21st Century School Fund is a nonprofit organization, which focuses on the modenuzation of 
public school beetles. 

astatement on January 23, 1996, the Chief Operating Officer of DCPS stated that the Council did 
not act to either approve or reject the plaa According to a Council official, the plan did not adequately 
address the prioritization of the capital program, including roof repairs. 
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long-range facilities master plan considered roof replacement to be the 
number one priority. 

GSA contracted for and managed roof work at 10 schools — ^initially 7 
schools at the Authority's request In June 1997, dcps requested gsa’s 
assistance, and gsa managed work on an additional three schools, dcps 
oversaw work on another 51 schools for which roof work was completed 
in fiscal year 1997. 


Results in Brief 


Sufficient fiinding was available to begin roof work when schools were 
closed for the summer on June 20, 1997. The District’s records show that 
the Authority had abcmt $18 million available in March 1997 for 
DCPS-managed roof work, with the available amount increasing to about 
$38 million by June 1997. 

A series of events preceeding the efforts to repair D.C. school roofs 
contributed to the deh^ed start Although it was decided that dcps would 
manage the majority of this work, dcps was not prepared to start 
immediate^ because it had not completed sufficient planning, such as 
determining the scope of work on individual projects which would be the 
basis for seeking bids for that work. A contributing factor to this delay was 
the almost complete turnover in technical capital project staff during the 
school year. These problems were compounded by difficulties in securing 
bids, resulting in DCPS-managed work not starting until tiie third week of 
July. DCPS told us that at the time the long-range plan was submitted in 
February 1997, it had e:q>ected to conq>lete roof work by the end of 
October 1997 but accelerated it in re^onse to a court order that roof work 
not be done while classes were in session. Consequently, ti\e work was 
accomplished under a highly compressed schedule. 

Our review showed that dcps spent about $37 million for roof 
replacement/r^air in fiscal year 1997. As discussed in this report, this 
induded an extensive amount of work not only on the roofs, but also on 
the a4jacent upper portions of the buildings to achieve structurally sound, 
watertight facilities. As a result, the costs were higher than what would 
have been incurred for roofing work only. Considering all of these costs, 
the average cost per square foot of roof surface replaced or repaired was 
about $20, with DCPS-managed contracts somewhat higher than those 
manned by gsa. Some factors tlud contributed to the cost difference 
between gsa- and DCPS-managed work include: 
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GSA was able to issue task orders against its existing architectural and 
engineering, and construction contracts, and did not have to seek bids 
when the market was saturated with roof work, 

GSA-managed projects were done over longer time frames, calling for less 
overtime work, and 

GSA managed only flat roof work, not higher cost multiple roof areas and 
materials. 

Insufflci^t data exist to ascertain with ai^ certainty the added cost 
associated with the degree of deferred ma^tenance encountered in this 
extensive project Years of neglect and inadequate repair and mainteitance 
practices all served to increase costs over what could be expected in 
well-manned, adequately financed entities. Further, material si^pliers 
would not provide or honor extended warranties unless prescribed 
roof-related and other preventive maintenance was completed 
concurrently with the roofing repairs or replac^ent gsa, dcps, and the 
architectural and engineering firm overseeing the work all agreed that this 
combination of foctors precluded a more economical solution to the 
school roofing project in fiscal year 1997. 

DCPS plans for fiscal year 1998 show additional roof w<nrk at 40 more 
schools at an apprcudmate cost of $35 million. In addition, dcps proposed 
Ciq)ital Improvement Program Han for Fiscal Years 1999-2004^ indicate 
that an additional $63 million is anticipated for roof reptacementoepairs 
during this period. 


Objectives, Scope, 
and Methodology 


Our objectives were to determine (1) when funds were made available to 
pi^r for roof repairs, (2) the cost of the roof repairs, including the cost per 
square foot, and (3) whether there are additional roofs to be repaired in 
filial year 1998 and beyond. 

To determine when the ci^ital funds were available to pay for roof repairs, 
we reviewed documents provided by the U.S. Department of Education, 
Authority, District CFO's office, and dcps CFO. In addition, we reviewed 
funding request modification documents prepared by dcps and sqjproved 
by the District’s Office of Bucket and Planning, monthly reports produced 
by the District’s Flnandal Management System, and other financial 
docum^ts provided by dcps. 


'^niis plan has not y«t been approved by the Ccaigress. 
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To determine the cost of the roof repairs, we obtained and reviewed 
information from the contract files at dcps for fiscal year 1997 projects, 
wdiich included information on each school, such as the dollar amount and 
other terms of each contract, types of roofing material used, size of the 
area replaced/repaired, modifications (chaise orders), daily inspection 
sheets, invoices submitted for ps^ment and actual amounts paid to 
contractors. 

In addition, we compared design and construction cost estimates prepared 
by a DCPS engineaing consultant and gsa to the contract amount and 
diange orders for the schools’ roofs replaced/repaired. We held 
discussions with dcps officials to obtain reasons for ai^ significant 
variances fix>m the cost estimates. 

We also interviewed District Government officials, including officials from 
the Authori^, the Chief Financial Officer for the District, the Deputy Chief 
Financial Officer for the District’s Office of Budget and Planiung, the Chief 
Operating Cffiicer of dcps and his C^^ital Project Division sta^ the Chief 
Financial Officer of dcps, and District Council officials. In addition, we 
interviewed officials fiom the General Services Administration, the U.S. 
Department of Education, a dcps consultant,** Parents United, and the 21st 
Century School Fund to obtain additional iitiormation to satisfy our 
objectives. 

To determine whether additional roofs required repairs, we reviewed dcps’ 
fiscal year 1997 Coital Improvement Program priority lists of schools 
needing roof work and various frtcility assessments prepared by 
contractors, and we discussed modifications/changes to the plans witii 
dcps officials. We also reviewed the dcps’ proposed Capital Improvement 
Program Plan for fiscal years 1999-2004, including roof replacement 
prioritization schedules, to determine the extent of roofing repair projects 
planned for fiscal year 1998 and future years. 

While we reviewed the information contained in the contract files to 
determine the cost per square foot of roofs replaced/repaired, we did not 
independently verify the accuracy of the square footage estimates but 
instead relied on tiie measurements prepared by gsa and dcps engineering 
consultant We did not review siq»port for payments made to contractors 
to determine validity nor did we attempt to determine whether the cost of 
individual projects was reasonable. We reviewed the work performed by 


'^Daniel, Mann, Johnson, and Mendenhall (DMJM) is the architectural and engineering firm that 
provided technical advice and field inq)ection. DMJM is an independ«it term contractor, under 
contract with GSA, whidi was made arable for DCPS' use. 
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the District’s independ^t public accounting on dcps csqpital project 
funds. 

We requested comments on a draft of this report from the Authority, dcps, 
the District’s CFO, gsa, and tiie U.S. Department of Education. Written 
comments were received from the Authority, dcps, and gsa and are 
r^rinted in ^q;>^dixes m, IV, and V, respectively. Oral comments were 
obtained from the District’s CFO and the Department of Education. Those 
comments have be^ considered and incorporated in our report as 
appropriate. We conducted our work from October 1997 through 
Febniary 1998 in accordance with generally accepted government auditing 
standards. 


Availability of 
Funding for Roof 
Repairs 


Based on our review of the information obtained from the Authority, the 
District’s Chief Financial (^cer, the Department of Education, and tiie 
District of Columbia Public Schools’ Chief Financial Officer, frinds were 
available to begin roof repairs on June 20, 1997, ^en D.C. ^blic Schools 
closed for the summer vacation. Table 1 shows the sources, dates, and 
amounts of frmds received by the Authority. By Jime 1997, the Authority 
had received on behalf of dcps a total of $^.7 million in c£q>ita] funds, as 
follows: $11.5 million in October 1996 from fiscal year 1996 general 
obligation bond proceeds, iq>proximately $18 million in March 1997 from 
the federal government’s sale of the College Construction Loan Insurance 
Association (Connie Lee), and $20 million from the June 1997, g^eral 
obligation bond proceeds. In additicm, in September 1997, the Authority 
received about $36.8 million^* from the sale of Student Loan Marketing 
Association (Sallie Mae) stock warrants, making the total received in fiscal 
year 1997 for coital prc^jects about $86.5 million. 


“Dte DisMct's independent auditor for the fiscal year 1997 financial statement audit of DCPS was 
KPMG P«tt Marwick LLP. 

'*nte Sallie Mae funds are being used to sMis& fisc^ year 1998 capital program needs. 
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Table 1: Fuiwis Raeaivad in Fiscal Year 
1997 for DCFS Capital Protects 


Month 

Source of funds 

Funds roceivod 
by the Authority 

October 1996 

1996 Bond Proceeds 

$11,500,000 

November 1996 

December 1996 

January 1997 

February 1997 

March 1997 

Connie Lee Proceeds 

10,252.080 

April 1997 

May 1997 

June 1997 

1997 Bond Proceeds 

20,000.000 

July 1997 

August 1997 

September 1997 

Sailie Mae 

36.789.516 

Total 


$8«,541,S»6 


Source: The Authority. Oisirict of Columbia CFO. and DCPS CFO. 


Prior to dcps assuming re^onsibility for managing the fiscal year 1997 
coital program work, the Authority had engaged gsa to oversee roof 
repair and other work, such as installing boilers and chillers. On 
November 19, 1996, file Authority entered into a memorandum of 
i^eement with gsa to provide contract administration and program 
management services for those contracts. On November 27, 1996, gsa 
issued a task order to an architectural and engineering consultant (dmjm) 
for design work related to five schools. In February 1997, construction 
work began on those five schools. According to gsa and dcps officials, the 
$11.5 million tlu^ the Authority had received in October 1996 was 
earmarked for GSA-managed contracts. 

According to dcps’ Chief (grating Officer (coo), when he assumed his 
position in January 1997, neither funds nor technical capital project stafP^ 
were available to prepare or manage the preparation of scope of work, 
drawings, and cost estimates. While the Authority records showed that 
additional funds were available in March 1997, the coo stated that he 
began to hire technical capital staff to address coital program needs in 
.^ril 1997 after being told that fiinds were available. We were not provided 


'^bi the foil of 1996, the then Superintendent dismissed most of the technical c^it^ project staff. 
While DCPS had had an on^ing contractual relalionship with Service Master since 1993, according to 
DCPS, Service Master was only responsible for custodi^ and maintenance services. 
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any documentation indicating ^en dcps was notified that additional 
funds were available for capital projects on the school facilities. 

In its audit report on the District's financial statements for fiscal year 1997, 
the District’s independent auditors identified a material weakness 
concerning control over transactions involving the Authority. The report 
indicated that the EKstrict has not developed adequate procedures to 
account for funds held by the Authority and does not effectively reconcile 
the amounts which are recorded. The auditor noted that the District and 
the Authority have not developed procedures to notify each other of 
amounts anticip^ed or actually received by the Authority on behalf of the 
District 

On May 19, 1997, dcps issued a Request for Qualifications (rpq)*^ for 
coital projects it intended to manage, which resulted in prequalification 
of nine contractors, hi June 1997, dcps authorized consulting architectural 
and engineering firm, dmjm, which had a competitively bid contract with 
GSA, to provide scope of work for roof replacement at 48 schools. This 
work was perfoimed from the beginiting of June to midJuly and included 
surveying each roo( reviewing and photographing existing conditions, and 
developing technical specifications to establish quality standards and a 
cost estimate. 

On July 1, 1997, oci^ issued an Invitation for Bid and Contract (ifbc) for a 
single (or package) contract for roof replacement at 15 schools and for 
work on boilers and chillers at five schools, dcps officials told us that th^ 
were not iiutially successfiil in obtainii^ bidders because c<mtractors were 
hesitant to bid on such a large package, involving such diversity of work. 
On July 11, 1997, dcts issued an addendum to the ifbc, resulting in eight 
separate, smaller packages, two of which included the boUer and chiller 
work. Hie other six included roof replacements on 48 schools. Contracts 
for two of those six packages (15 schools) were awarded. The remainii^ 
four packages (33 schools) were reissued as another addendum coverii^ 
23 schools. The remaining 10 schools were deferred at that time. Of these 
10 schools, 2 were rq>aired by dcps m4iouse maintenance staff. The 
addendum for the 23 schools allowed prequalified contractors to bid on 
one or more of those school^ work on 19 schools was awarded on that 
basis for a total of 34 schocds under contract Roof work for the renaming 
12 dcps manned projects completed during fiscal year 1997 included 3 
from the original ifbc and 9 others, ficps officials told us they urged 


‘*An RFQ is used to detemtine whether potential contrecUus possess the resources and e^qpteitise for 
construction work. 
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contractors to submit bids. Based on our analysis of contract documents, 
the m^ority (46 schools) of the roof repair work started the third week in 
July or later. 

The draft Long-Range Facilities Master Plan called for roof replacement 
work at 60 schools. According to the coo, when the Plan was presented at 
the end of Februaiy 1997, he had believed that the work could not be 
completed until the end of October 1997 but had hoped that a substantial 
number of schools could be completed prior to September 30, 1997. The 
coo advised us that on July 10, 1997, he had infonned the Superior Court 
that the estimated completion dates based on the best available data, 
ranged from mid-August 1997 through September 20, 1997. He said that 
tiiese estimates did not consider the July 11, 1997, court ruling that this 
type of work could not be performed wdiile schools were occupied. 
Ultimately, because of the large number of schools involved, it was 
decided to delay the opening of D.C. public schools until September 22, 
1997. 


Cost of Roof Repairs 


DCPS records show that as of Februaiy 4, 1998, the total cost of the fiscal 
year 1997 roof repair project, including change orders and consulting fees, 
was about $37 million. A significant, but not determinable amount of these 
costs was attributable to factors other than what would be strictly 
interpreted as roof replacement/repair work. Among these were structural 
integrity, fire damage, the general deterioration from deferred 
maintenance, and warranty stipulations concerning deferred maintenance. 
Extensive work was performed to repair and replace masonry, cornices, 
flashing, coping, and cupolas, as well as cleaning drains. For ease of 
presentation, we have characterized this work as roof and roof-related 
work. 


Based on our review and analysis of the data, the average cost per square 
foot for roof repair work performed on schools managed by both dcps and 
GSA in fiscal year 1997 was about $20 per square foot — with costs at 
individual schools ranging from about $4 to $77. The average cost per 
square foot for GSA-maiu^ed contracts was about $13, whereas the average 
cost per square foot for DCPS-managed contracts was about $22 per square 
foot. 


As part of its fiscal year 1997 Capital Program budget, dcps had initially 
budgeted $22 million for roof work to be performed in fiscal year 1997. 
According to dcps officials, the $22 million was a preliminary estimate and 
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did not include amounts for work such as repairing flashii^, mascMuy, or 
cornices. In addition, the $22 millicm did not include costs to address the 
complexity of the roof areas and other issues discussed below, such as the 
compressed time schedule. Further, the priority list of schools on iiriuch 
the $22 million estimate was based was modified several times duitng 
fiscal year 1997. dcps officials w^ aware that they would have to pi^ a 
premium for labor and materials because of the various foctors that 
affected costs. 

Table 2 summarizes the work performed, cost per square foot, and other 
information for the roof work managed by both dcps and gsa. hi total, roof 
work was completed at 61 schocds. dcps csqiital project staff managed roof 
projects at 46 schools, and its in-house maintenance staff performed minor 
work at 7 schools (Cardozo Senior High, Cleveland Elementary, Eaton 
Elementary, Eliot Junior Hi^, Hart Junior High, Janney Elem^tary, and 
Winston Elementary), gsa managed roof projects at 10 schools, bicluded 
were two schools (iSder and ^ingam) where dcps and gsa managed 
separate projects. Table 2 does not indude data for minor wcark performed 
at the seven schools because the cost data were not conqilete. 

According]^, that work, which dcps officials estimated to have cost about 
$189,000, is not induded in our confutations of total cost or cost per 
square foot 
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Table 2: Summ^y of Roof Work and 
Eadmatad Coat par Square Foot, Flecal 
Year 1997 

School* 

Year 

built 

Roof 

araaa* 

HMarlal uaad 


DCPS-managad conbaeta 





1 . Adams ES 

1930 

6 

2-ply modified bitumen and 
slate. 


2. Aiton ES 

1960 

7 

2-ply modified bitumen. 


3. Anacostia SHS 1 935 22 2-ply modified bitumen and 

metal. 


4. Bancroft ES 

1924 

4 

2-ply modified bitumen and 
clay. 

5. Barnard ES 

1926 

6 

2-ply modified bitumen. 

6. Beers ES 

1942 

13 

2-ply modified bitumen. 

7. Bell Multicultural SHS 

1915 

16 

2-ply modified bitun^en. 

8. Banning ES 

1976 

6 

2-ply modified bitumen. 

9. Birney ES 

1950 

11 

2-ply modified bitumen. 

10. Browne JHS 

1931 

20 

2-ply modified bitumen and 
metal. 

1 1 . 6ruce-M(Xiroe ES 

1973 

9 

2-ply modified bitumen and 
metal. 

12. Bunker Hill ES 

1936 

10 

2-ply modified bitumen and 
slate. 

13. Burrville ES 

1980 

4 

2-ply modified bitumen. 

14. Cook JF ES 

1921 

4 

2-ply modified bitumen. 

15. Deal JHS 

1931 

16 

2-pty modified bitumen, 
slate, and metal. 

16. Dunbar SHS 

1977 

37 

2-ply modified bitumen. 
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Roof«ralated work* 


Amount of oontraot 

Porlodof Eatlfiwtod A clwngo ordort as Eatimalacleompar 

wofk^(1997) Daya aquarafaat* of2WM^ aquarafoot 


Replace damaged gutters, masonry joints, 
and downspouts, and repaint roof. 

7/23-8/27 

35 

2,952 

$63,000 

$21.34 

Repair counter flashing. 

7/29-9/3 

36 

24,722 

540.000 

21.84 

Clean drains and piping for tree flow of 
water. Clean and reseal mortar joints. 

Replace 2 ventilators and 2 vent hoods with 
new units. Remove entire skylights, reframe 
openings, and make watertight. Replace 
flashing. 

7/23-9/9 

48 

34,679 

486,750 

14.04 

Touch up metal roof with paint. Reinforce 
roof structure to redirect water flow. 

7/24-9/7 

46 

19,405 

289,047 

14.90 

Repair metal roof and kim. 

8/1 -9/7 

37 

23.249 

474.620 

20.41 

Complete minor repairs to masonry. 

7/29-9/3 

36 

32.550 

689,889 

21.19 

Repaint skylights, repoint masonry, seal 
counter flashing, and clean roof of debris. 

8/12-9/9 

28 

30.365 

537,500 

17.70 

No additional work done. 

7/23-9/7 

46 

34.414 

635,000 

18.45 

Clean drains, repair mortar joints, and 
remove skylights and replace with new 
metal covers. 

7/23-9/3 

42 

21,814 

474.000 

21.73 

Repair metal flashing, cornices, and 
downspouts. Replace drains and various 
masonry. 

8/1-9/10 

40 

76,079 

1,467.291 

19.29 

Remove skylights and replace with new 
metal covers, clean drains, repair mortar 
joints, repoint masonry, and replace 
ventilator curb and tank. 

7/23-8/20 

28 

40,993 

699,700 

17.07 

Install new stainless steel ridge and flashing. 
Replace downspouts. Install new tapered 
insulation on all roofs. 

7/29-9/9 

42 

15,522 

463.434 

29.86 

Install base layer and tapered insulation 
over concrete, and clean ^d recoat met^ 
roof- 

7/23-8/31 

39 

42,844 

1,088,000 

25.39 

Seal limestone coping and flashing, repair 
ornamental cornice, replace glazing in 
skylight, and replace and paint fascia 
boards. 

8/1 -9/3 

33 

8.366 

646,432 

77.27 

Clean, prime, and repaint metal roof. 

Replace glazing at skylight. Replace cupola 
and clean drains and repair gutters. 

8/1 -9/9 

39 

30.425 

1,150,000 

37.80 

Clean metal roof, prime and repaint, seal 

7/29-9/10 

43 

93,744 

2,380,000 

25.39 


skylight glazing joints, and replace existing 

mezzanine covers with new membranes. 

(continued) 
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School* 

Year 

built 

Roof 

■roM* 

Material uaod 

17. Retcher-Johnson ES 

1980 

10 

Ethylene Propylene Diene 
Monomer (EPDM, i.e., 
rubber roof). 

18. Francis JHS 

1927 

14 

2>ply modified bitumen. 

19. Gaga-Eckington ES 

1977 

15 

2*pfy modified bitumen and 
metal. 

20. Garfield ES 

1866 

IS 

2-ply modified bitumen, 
slate, and metal. 

21 . Green ES 

1965 

6 

2-ply modified bitumen. 

22. Jefferson JHS 

1940 

13 

2-ply modified bitumen, 
slate, and metal. 


23. Ketcham ES 

1909 

13 

Slate and tin roof. 

24. Lafayette ES 

1931 

24 

2-piy rrtodified bitumen, 
slate, and metal. 

25. L^gdon ES 

1930 

6 

2-ply modified bitumen and 
slate. 

26. Leckie ES 

1970 

1 

2-ply modified bitumen. 

27. Lee MO SES 

1971 

14 

2-ply modified bitumen. 

20, Ludlow-Taylor ES 

1969 

7 

2-ply modified bitumen. 

29. MacFarland JHS 

1923 

15 

2-ply modified bitumen. 


30. Maury ES 

1690 

6 

2-ply modified bitumen, 
slate, and metal. 

31.Nalle ES 

1959 

5 

2-ply modified bitumen. 

32. Orr ES 

1974 

8 

2-ply modified bitumen. 

33. Park View ES 

1916 

10 

2-ply modified bitumen, 
metal, and slate. 


P«feU 
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Roof-relatMl woric* 

Period of 
work«(1M7) 

Deye 

Eetlmeted 

equeretaet* 

Amount of eontreet 

A change orders M 
of2/4Ae' 

Eetimatsd cost per 
•quarefbol 

Repair ventilator hoods, masonry \wdls. 
parapets, and concrete walkway. Repair 
skylight and counter flashing. Install counter 
strips. Reseat parapets. Improve drainage. 

7/29-8/27 

29 

41,901 

610,135 

14.56 

Repair masonry joints and ccq^ing. Replace 
roof drains and storm drain piping on two 
roofs. 

8/1-9/10 

40 

53,030 

577,255 

10.89 

Repair gutters. 

8/1 -9/8 

36 

22,818 

687,740 

30.14 

Install new tapered insulation on 2 built-up 
ro^. Remove and replace all slate, over 
new felt, on 1 1 roofs. 

7/29-9/7 

40 

23,267 

670,000 

28.60 

Replace counter flashing and repair 
concrete. 

7/30-9/3 

35 

26,269 

617,500 

23.51 

Repair cupola and base, clean drains, 
repoint masonry, replace skylights, provide 
splash blocks, and repair electrical and 
mortar joints. Replace drains and reseal 
coping, move satellite dish, and reseal 
chimney. 

7/23-8/26 

34 

19,099 

547.250 

26.65 

Replace flat seam copper. 

7/23-9/3 

42 

45,155 

189,000 

4.19 

Replace gutters, downspouts, ridge, and 
flashing. Clean drains; repair mortar and 
coping joints; and replace skylights. 

7/23-9/9 

48 

15,228 

522,400 

34.31 

Repair gutters, flashing, and pitch pockets. 
Seal coping, repoint masonry, clean drains, 
reinstall cornice, and repaint two cupolas. 

9/9-9/27 

18 

8,7ro 

287,000 

32.99 

Repair damaged flashing. 

9/11-9/14 

3 

8,800 

112.600 

12.80 

Replace domed skylight. 

7/23-8/31 

39 

34,178 

909,000 

26.60 

Instil rtew tapered insulation on 7 built-up 
roofs. 

7/29-8/30 

32 

30,331 

525,851 

17.34 

Repoint masonry and replace broken brick. 
Replace severely cracked parging on 
parapet walls with new parging or metal 
panels. Remove and recover skylights. 
Repar flashing. Replace stone coping. 

Clean drains. 

7/23-9/10 

49 

11,647 

750,675 

64.45 

Repair roof structure and masonry, and 
repaint cornices. 

7/23-8/31 

39 

17,670 

413,000 

23.37 

No additional work performed. 

7/23-8/27 

35 

33,122 

261,708 

8.51 

Remove old built-up roof and install new roof 
over tapered insulation. Install new drains. 

7/23-9/8 

47 

39,724 

486,300 

12.29 

Install 2 new metal roofs over old metal. 

7/29-9/8 

41 

29,110 

638,458 

28.80 


(continued) 
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School* 

Year 

built 

Roof 

araas^ 

Material used 

34. Phelps SHS 

1934 

20 

2^ly modified bitumen and 
slate. 

35. Randle-Highlands ES 

1912 

6 

2-p)y modified bitumen and 
slate. 

36. Roosevelt SHS 

1932 

24 

2-pty modified bitumen, 
copper, and slate. 

37. Ross ES 

1896 

1 

Slate tiles and metal. 

38. Shaed ES 

1971 

3 

2-ply modified bitumen. 

39. Spingarn SHS 

1941 

14 

2-ply modified bitumen and 
slate. 

40. Stuart'Hobson MS 

1927 

14 

2-ply modified bitumen. 

41. Truesdell ES 

1908 

9 

Metal. 

42. Tyler ES 

1949 

3 

2>pty modified bitumen. 

43. Washington MM COC 

SHS 

1912 

15 

2-pty modified bitumen and 
metal. 

44. West ES 

1978 

1 

Asphalt shingle. 

45. Wilson SHS 

1935 

16 

2-ply modified bitumen and 
slate. 

46. Young ES 

1931 

8 

2-ply modified bitumen and 
slate. 

Total DCPS^iiumagad 
contracts (avora9a days 
and avaraga cost 
square foot) 

QSA*fnanagad contracts 

47. Cooke HO ES 

1909 

2 

Fiberglass asphalt and 

2-ply modified bitumen. 

48. Houston ES 

1961 

3 

2-ply modified bitumen. 

49. Merritt ES 

1976 

11 

4-ply modified bitumen. 

50. Meyer ES 

1962 

3 

2-ply modified bitumen. 


Pace IS 
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Roof-releted work* 

Period of 
wortc*(iM7) 

Deye 

Eettmaled 
square feet* 

Amount Of contract 
A change onlers as 
of2MM* 

Estimated cost pw* 
square foot 

Install new tapered insulation cki 18 built-up 
roofs. Install new drains. 

8/1-9/10 

40 

64,637 

1,464,700 

22.66 

Repair or replace gutters and downspouts, 
clean drains, and repoint masonry. Move 
celluiar equipment. 

7/23-9/10 

49 

25.664 

596,700 

23.25 

Replace damaged slate roof and replace 
sk^ight glazing. Repcur parapet, cupola, 
and vents. 

8/12-9/10 

29 

82,186 

2,596.620 

31.60 

Replace existing gutters and coping. Install 
copper snow guards on slate roof. 

7/23-8/26 

34 

8.000 

122,224 

15.28 

Install new tapered insulation. Remove and 
reinstall metal coping. 

7/29-9/9 

42 

18,139 

395.000 

21.78 

Seal glazing, replace missing ridge flashing, 
repoint chimr^ey, and install new coping. 
Repair exparrsion jt^nts, and clean and 
repaint metal steps. Repair gutters, 
skylights, and flashing. 

8/1-9/10 

40 

35,928 

1,300,000 

36.18 

Repair flashing and coping. 

7/23-8/20 

28 

41,031 

663.800 

16.18 

Install new metal roofing over old. Install 
new tapered inst^ation on 3 built-up roofs. 

8/1-9/9 

39 

29,623 

697,810 

23.56 

No additional work performed. 

1/27-2/12 

16 

17,500 

129,075 

7.38 

Wire brush and repairtt metal roof, and 
install stone ballast and metal scupper 
guard. 

7/23-8/20 

28 

24,041 

411,000 

17.10 

No additional work performed. 

5/27-6/20 

24 

21,000 

96,850 

4.61 

Install stainless steel coping. Repoint 
masonry waH. Install metal flashing around 
cupda base. 

7/19-9/7 

50 

25,189 

450,366 

17.88 

Replace exterior cladding on cupola. 

Replace aluminum coping and repair 
coping joints. Lower and r^lace drains. 

8/1 -9/3 

33 

31,786 

632,563 

19.90 



36 

M16W 

$30^,443 

$21.66 


Adjust parapets and replace gravelstop, 
gutter, downspouts, and flashing. 

2/26-5/17 

80 

27,870 

$329,636 

$11.83 

R^lace gutters, flashing, parapets, and 
downspouts. 

2/26-6/18 

112 

36.255 

512,480 

14.14 

Install new tapered insulation. Repair 
substrate as rreeded. 

8/4-9/10 

37 

57,000 

* 641,800 

11.26 

Replace gutters, flashing. pare 4 >^. and 
dowr)^outs. arKi repaint metal rooflng. 

2/26-6/6 


26,100 

315,827 

12.10 


(continued) 


roe 17 










Ymt Roof 

School* bum f— Mtcridu— d 

51. River Terraco £S 19^ i 2-ply modified bitumen. 

52. Shadd ES 1955 6 4^ modified bitumen. 

53. Sharpe Heedth 1959 6 4-ply modHIed bitumen 

54 Spingam SHS Qym» 1941 i 4-ply modified bitumen. 


55. Turner ES 1946 1 2-ply modified bitumen. 

56. Tyler ES^ 19^ 3 4-ply modified bitum^ 


Total OSA-flianosed 
eoniracta (avorase daye 


Aeew s e daya, total 
cduani feel, tolil coat, 
and avofase coal pef 
asuarafoot 


ConsuRirtg. corRract 
administration and 
construction marugement 
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Roof*ralatod woric* 

Period of 
work«(1997) 

Days 

EeUmeted 
square foM* 

Amount of contract 
& change orders ae 
0(2/4/98* 

EMmated cost per 
square foot 

Replace gutters, flashirtg, parapets, ar^d 
downspouts. 

2/26-5/23 

86 

39,809 

467,571 

11.75 

Install new tapered insulation. Repair 
subs^ate as needed. 

7/14-8/26 

43 

31,000 

312,950 

10.10 

Install new tapered insulation. Install new 
flashing. 

7/26-9/7 

43 

41,000 

442,015 

10.78 

Replace all roofing materials, including 
enUre roof deck, which had been destroyed 
by fire. Replace all skylights, blocking, 
flashing, and downspouts. 

6/17-7/25 

38 

12.000 

329,200 

27.43 

Replace gutters, flashing, parapets, and 
downspoiris. 

2/26-5/17 

80 

26.700 

352,626 

13.21 

Install new tapered insulation. Repair 
substrate as needed. Emergency 
replacerrtent of a section of wall. 

7/10-8/31 

52 

17,500 

343,687 

19.64 



67 

315,234 

$4,047,792 

$12.64 



42 

1,732,130 

$34,717,235 

$20.04 

2,176,054 

$36, 693, 269 


F«Cel9 
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NoM: This tabls includss scops at vMirk and change order information. We did not independently 
determine whe9tar (he scope of work or change orders were appropriate. 

■COC • Career Development Center. 

ES • Elementary School. 

JHS-Jutmt High School. 

MS-Mld<M School. 

SES • Special Education School. 

SHS- Senior High School. 

"Generally, repiacenwit is defined as the removal from the entire roof of all existing roofing 
materials, exposing frie roofs structural substrate, followed by the instalation of all new materials. 
A roof may be parbtJfy replaced, e.g.. one-haN, is replaced artd the remainder repaired or left as 
is. 

*Aoof*related work includes reptairs and maintenance deemed necessary— in most cases. 
lor^>deferred maintenance. 

*fhe date on which work began is the data specified in DCPS's Notice to Proceed (NTP) to the 
contractor, or the date of the NTP if rto beginriing date was specified. The date on which work 
ended is the date, provided by DCPS, on wMch el work at that school passed a ‘water test* with 
m teaks or orfiy minor teaks. We did not determine the time required for design work for 7 of the 
10QSA<adminis(ered projects. 

Tsfimalse of work vea. in square feet, to be replaced or repaired were prepared mostly from the 
begkiiilng of dune to mid-July 1097 (five QSA-administered schoots were eatimeted In late 
1 906) by an architectural ai>d anginearing consultant or, in a fmv inster>ces, by DCPS or QSA staff 
wort^ with confractors. Estimatas were based on field observatiorte to datarmina existing 
conditiona and the specific location and extant of required work, and includad diagrams (and 
phoiographa at most schools) of each roof, narrafiva descriptions, quality 8paclflc8llor>s ot 
matartef to be insfafied, and a cost estimate lor each school. 

*Conlract emourM consists of originai contract 8rr>ount plus the imount of subsequent chartges to 
work spadficelions (change orders). Change order costs include those identified by GAO 
through Pebruary 4. 1996. at which lime DCPS was continuing to review and approve additionai 
change orders w received. 

"This tabte shows 56 roofing protects. There were 54 schools where roof replacements or mater 
rapairs ware done by contractors in 1997. Spingam SHS and Tyter ES ware each workad on 
undar separNe contracts at separata timas by DCPS and GSA contractors. 

Source: Inlonnationobteined from District of Columbia Public Schools, DCPS Capfial Protects 
Division, vKl Qerteral Services Adnfinistraliort 


TaUe 2 in^cates a wide nmge of costs pa* square foot by school and by 
responsible agency (ocps or osa). Hie roofs worked on dcps contractcos 
had square foot co6t8*r«nglng frcsn a low of $4.19 (Ketcham Elementaiy) 
to a hi^ <it $7727 (Cook Etementary) per square foot In contrast, costs 
for schools worked on by gsa's contractors ranged from a low of $10.10 
per square foot (Shadd Qanentary) to a td^ of $27.43 p^ square foot 
(^iniw Oym, where, accordfog to GSA officials, as a result of a fire, a 
new roof deck and siqiporting structure were installed and a significant 
amount of asbestos was ronoved). 


regets GiMfVfinirtt tn r^trlrt tf 
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DCPS officials provided various explanations for the wide range in costs per 
square foot among schools such as Cook Elementaiy ($77.27), MacFarland 
Junior High Sdiool ($64.45), and Ketcham ($4.19). Acccarding to dci^’ 
officisds, less than 20 percent of Cook’s total cost pertains to roof 
replacement The m^rity of the cost was due to repairing an ornamental 
comice around most of the buildup just below the roof level The comice 
had deteriorated and portions of it were at risk of falling o£^ therefore, 
Cook was ccmsidered a major safety concern. In addition, the comice had 
to be repaired hrom a crane. Further, dcps stated that much work was done 
to repair the skjlight and to repair coping with new stainless steel 
covering. 

According to dcps officials, work at MacFarland Junior was awarded 
to ffie low bidder of a package, covering nine schools, dcps officials and 
^igineeiing consultants stated that large amounts of mascmry repair 
(repointing and replacem^t of broken brick), installation of metal panels 
on high parapet w^dis, and skylight repair were performed. The engineers’ 
original scope of wo^ describes bad^ deteriorated mortar joints, broken 
brick, aivl severd^ cracked parging on paraf)et walls — with resulting 
leaks, ht addition, acoNrdii^ to dcps, repairs were performed on the 
flashing; the stone cc^dng was replaced; and the drain was cleaned. On the 
other hand, Ketcham was awarded at the low end. According to dcps 
officials, the contractor did iK>t give full consideration to the condition of 
the roof or the complexity of the work to be done. 


Several Factors Result in 
Higher Square Foot Costs 
for Repairs 


Several factors c<mtributed to the costs being considerabh^ higher than 
wbat GSA officials stated has been their experience fra* roofing work in the 
Wadiington, D.C., metn^Kditan area, gsa’s estimates ranged from $8 to $10 
per square foot and reflect work required to repair and renovate typical 
flat, l^e, builtriq;> roof systems that gaierally have had a good repair 
record. However, a combinati<m of factors resulted in substantially higher 
per square foot cost for the D.C. Public Schools. Among these are the 
conqpressed schedule under which most of the 1997 ro<^ work was 
performed; the div^sily and complexity of the roo& on the D.C. public 
sdiool buildings; the ext^r^e d^eired maintenance and other 
roof^elated work, includir^ addititmal woric required to secure the 
l<mg-tenn warranties from materials stq>pliers aiul oxitractors; and offier 
frMrtms sudi as the District’s histcwy of pttying vendcvs. 


Compressed Hme Schedule DCPS-managed wcMrk was completed within ^ctremely narrow time frames. 

Ihis tifdit schedule was caused by the lack of (1) tedinical capital project 
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Staff, (2) advance prefect planning to provide an adequate ba^ for 
seeking bids, and (3) die tsat ai^roadiing opening of schools slated for 
SeE^ember 2, 1997. This situatiem reailted in dcps scrambling to get 
contractors in they found to be a tight summer market and sdecting 

an ^[^roach that iKdiile faster feu* getting the woric done cm time, could 
have been more costly. 

To acc^eiate tiie roof wc^ dc^ relied exclusively on the design^uild 
aq»proach versus the traditio^ method Under the traditional method, 
managem^ separately performs or ccmtracts for project design to 
provide the drawings, q>ecifications, reports, and oth^ materials needed 
to obtain bids fear the actual repair work. Thus, s^iarate procurements are 
involved in first desi^iing and then contracting for tte renov^on work. 
Ibis aq)proach t«:Kls to stretch emt the time frame, but provides a great 
measure of detail to tiie pro^>ective bidder, thus lowering the risk. In 
cxmtrast, the desi|^-build method involves the winnii^ bidder providii^ 
both the de^^ and peifoiming the renovatiem work. One of the primary 
advantages of using the design-build iq>proach is ttud the project can be 
conq>Ieted in a Sorter time frame because the design phase can be deme 
concurr^t^ with the construction phase. However, since the ccmtractor 
assumes more risk for the Job under the design-build approach because ctf 
unforeseen difficulties, the costs can be Given the level of d^erred 

maintoiance and the limited time available botii for submitting bids and 
perfotmii^ the woric, it would ^pear that the risk assumed was 
substantial. 

gsa’s earlier involvement allowed it an average of 67 days to ccanplete its 
10 prefects. In contrast, all of the ncpSHmanaged work was c<mq>leted in 
well under the 67-day average of gsa’s work, wkh the l<mgest project 
taking 50 d^ mtd the average being 36 chQrs. The shortest dcps project 
took 3 days. De^te taking less time, our analyses of the d^ on table 2 
iriiows that the DCPS-managed wcark involved more roof areas and, as 
discussed later in greater detail, more complex work. 

GSA was able to secure ccmtracts eariier in the year as it stated wY\&a the 
maritet was not saturated with roctf work, iriUch ^ically resultsin lower 
cost. Sunilariy, neighboring school syst^ns in the Washington, D.G., 
metropolitan area pointed out that they did not typically attempt to 
conq>lete roofii^ projects in the short time frames accomplished by dcps 
during 1997. According to a Mcmtgcmiery County Public Schoc^ roofing 
specialist, roof replacement work would typical]^ be done over the foil 
summer sesskm, from about June 20 to August 31. In addition, according 
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to the Fair&z County Public Schools engineer, contracts are usually 
awarded in the eariy part of the year for work to begin in June and diey 
nonnatty operate on a 2-year planning horizon. The Faiifax County Public 
Schools DirectcMT of Desi^ and C<M 0 tnicti<xi also told us that depending 
on the size of the building and material used, a roofing replacement can 
take from 6 weeks to 6 mcmths. Hie Fairfax County Public Schools 
engineer further stated that the cost is generally 20 to 30 percent hi^er 
when a prefect is put out for bid in the summer. 

DCPS was unsuccessful in obtaining bids on a larger package advertised on 
July 1, 1907, for 15 schools and subsequently repacl^ed all planned work 
into 8 smaller packages, which went out in mid-July, dcps officials advised 
us that they actively sedidted bids to get the work performed and that 2 
out of 16 vendors involved were from outside the Washington, D.C., 
metrx^litan area, including one brought in purposely to handle the cU^ 
tile roof project at Bancroft Elementary. 

DCPS also used a sole source procurement in fiscal year 1997 fr^r cme 
project, which it performed on an onergency bads. Work was completed 
in 18 days, involving extensive overtime, dcps officials advised us that the 
Langdon Elementary School prefect was initiated after the dcps Quality 
Assurance Task Force idditii^ a potential structural prc^lem shcHt^ 
before schod was to open. Work started cm September 9, and was 
substantially completed on S^tember 27, 1997, at a cost of $32.99 per 
square foot 

While a common demxninator of muc^ of this wcMric was tiie premium time 
(labor costs) inve^ved, dcps c^dals told us that they did not bdieve th^ 
had any clear alternatives. According to the coo, it could not cut back on 
the number of schools or the scepe of work at those schools because of 
the court’s mandate regarding fire code violations. 

Complexity and Diversity of the gsa and the dcps engineering and architectural consultant agreed that dcps 

Roofs roof reiK»vationwcM*k was not typical dnee the roofs were diverse and 

complex and had significantly deteriorated. According to dcps officials and 
the dcps engineering ccmsultant, the diversity and conq>lexity of the roofs 
<m the schools resulted in hi^er c<»ts. These officiab stated that the roofs 
were not genially the typical flat roo& used on more recently built 
schools but instead are made up oi mult^le roof areas and materials. To 
illustrate, Fairfax and M<mtgoinay Ck>unty schoed engineers pointed out 
that 90 percent oi their roofs are generally flat, and use modified bitum^i. 
In contrast, 18 the 56 DO’S and esA^nanaged projects worked on during 
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fiscal year 1997 involved two types of material, such as modified bitumen 
and date, and 7 involved three types of roofing material, irdierent in these 
contrasts are that the newer suburban structures have larger, flat, easier 
and safer-to-work on surfaces versus dcps often smaller and sloped 
surfaces using metal and slate. 

The nund)er of roof areas is also a &ctor. The number of roof areas that 
were leplaced^paired at each school ratted from 1 (at Leckie 
Elementary) to as mar^y as 37 roof areas (at Dunbar Senior High School). 
Forty had 6 or more areas rQ>aired; 25 had at least 10; and 6 had 20 or 
more. (Appendix II illustrates a typical District of Columbia public school 
roof, \^re multiple roof areas were replaced/repaired. It also highlights 
some of the tectmical features, including cupolas and slgdights.) 

According to the dcps ^igineerir^ consultant, different types of roofii^ 
specialists were required to address the diversity of the roofr. The material 
that was most firequently used to replace these roofs was two-ply modified 
bitumen.*^ Table 2 reveals that in addition to two^ly modified bitumen, a 
variety of materials were used to repair the roofs, such as slate tiles, cl^ 
tiles, metal, a^tu^t shingle, and fibeiglass asphalt Some materials are 
more e3q>ensive than others. Metal and slate roofs are commonb^ 
con^dered more esqpensive than a modified bitumen roof. In addition, dcps 
officials ;^ated that a subcontractor was brought in from another state to 
repair cl^ tiles since no local firm was available at the time work had to 
be completed. 

Deferred Maintenance and In recent years, it has been widely documented^ that the majority of dcps 

Warranties roofs were badly detericwated because maintenance had been deferred for 

mai^ years, dcps officials stated that the $22 million, which was budgeted 
for roof repairs at the beginning of fiscal year 1997 did not assume funding 
for deferred maintenance and the 20'year manufacturers’ warranties. The 
manufacturers’ warranties were conditional on certain deferred 
maintenance and other roof-related work being done. 

Table 2 reveals that for the majority of the schools, a substantial amount of 
roof-related or deferred maintenance work was performed. For instance, 


‘*A roof membrane (the watnproofing layer between the roof substrate and the top surface) wth two 
layofs Cphes) of flboglass or saturated fdt, amrlied with alternate l^'eta of asphalt or coal tar mixture 
(bitumen), irtiich hw been rubberised m plasUdsed (modified) to improve durabihQr. According to 
DCre, two-ply modified Ubimen was primarily used because it was recommended by its ccmsultant 
and dte Environmental Ftatectkm Agen^ as sufficient fw the District’s cUmste artd as relatively 
simple and more eoHKHnical to instaO than three or four phes. 

‘‘See footnotes 2 and 10 In this report 
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common roof-related work included replacing sl^lights and gutters, 
r^>airii^ coping and flashing, rqp>ointing masonry, and cleaning drains. In 
addition, many rooCs required tapered insulation, resealing or repointing of 
par£q>ets, and structural reinforcement of the roof to redirect the water 
flow. According to dcps officials, many of the roofs and supporting 
structures had to be coiiq>letely replaced because they were badly 
deteriorated and beycoid patching. They stated that patching would have 
be^ only a short-term solution to a Icmg-standing problem. For exan^le, 
Spingam Senior High School r^>air8^^ averaged $36. 18 per square foot 
because of the nugor structural work required, dcps officials informed us 
that the entire slate roof was badb^ deteriorated and that daylight could be 
seen from inside the attic. Slate on 14 roof areas was replaced. To stq>port 
the new slate, new wood blocking was required and 700 feet of new coping 
was installed. In addition, we were told that numerous roof expansion 
joints were repaired and that the triangular pediment over tiie coloimade 
at the front entrance was also repaired. 

The bid solicitation process used in the replacement of dcps roofs required 
contractors to provide 2-year guarantees cm workmanship and 20-year 
manufacturers’ warranties on materials, dcps officials stated that the 
deferred maintenance work was necessary to obtain the 
guarantees/warranties that th^ had required.^ According to dcps officials, 
manufacturers perform site inq>ections to ensure that the roofs are 
installed according to their design ^>ecifications and that frictors, such as 
flashing and cauUdng, which can contribute to premature roof failure, are 
up to industry standards, dcps officials told us that as of Januaiy 26, 1998, 
it had received 20-year manufacturers* warranties for 44 roof projects and 
2-year contractor guarantees for 35 roof projects. 

dcps officials also stated that while some of the school roofs that were 
replaced this summer nu^ have had existing warranties, they believe that 
since the roofs were not well maintained and protected, dcps would not 
have prevailed in a warranty claim.^ For example, the officials cited 
numerous cases in ndiidt inspecticms of leaky roofs disclosed that large 
amounts of debris, or even mattresses, had been allowed to accumulate. 


^'DCPS managed this project Soiior High School 

^ order aw these waimties to rnnain in fimce, DCPS is required U> peifonn regular {«eventive 
mainttnance. DCPS offidals Mbnned us that s^ool maintenanoe penofinel are now required to 
inspect each roof every 6 moniha and to perform aiv needed repairs. 

”ln addition, DCPS rrfBcals stated thatbecauset^poorrecordkeei^ng. they could not identify schools 
that wne under otisting atanufiiauiets’ wanantfee. However, thQT mfotmed us that they had started 
the process to ass emble a database of information on theroof reptacements and repairs and that they 
will indude infonnatim on warranties. 
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To the extent that such it^ns retain water, they keep the roof surfoce 
saturated, thus acceleratiitg deteric«ation of the roof monbrane and 
substrate. 


Other Factors Ihe Distilct had a weDimbUctzed ipoor payment history in recent years. 

Fwexami^ in fiscal years 19M, 1995, and 1996, the Ehstrict del^red 
payments owed to vendora and Medicaid providers because it had ca^ 
flow problems. Consequently, contracting firms have expressed reluctance 
to do business with the District, and this, according to dcps c^dMs, 
became quite evidmit in the summer of 1997 when it issued its invitatitm 
for bids. Contracted were particularly reluctant to submit bids for large 
ctmtracts (packages), fearing that dcr would not be able to honw its 
obligations, therefore, according to dcps offidMs, contractors had to be 
urged to sidmut prt^> 06 als, which dcps officials believe could have resulted 
in DCPS p^lng a higi^ than ncMrmal cost to rq>air the roofh 


(k)8t Estimates Versus 
Contract Amounts and 
Change Oders 


(Uven the n^ure cf the w<Mrk and the circumstances invfrfved, the costs 
have not <fifXined significmitly fkom what was expected before cwitracting 
for this work. The aggregate estimated cost for the roof work managed by 
both OSA and dcps in fiscal year 1997 was ai^roxiniately $31.7 millicai, 
about 3.5 pcsc^t less ttian the $32.7 millitm contract amounts. As of 
February 4, 1998, dcps had provided us with durnge orders totaling about 
$2 million, which brings the prelimiiuuy total to about $34.7 million, or 
about 10 p«cent over the consultants' cost estimates, biadditkm, dcps 
incurred about $2.1 infilion for consultiiig, coritract administration, and 
construction management feea.^ 

Prior to contracting out the roof work, DCPS had engaged an architectural 
and englneetii^ firm, with whom GSA had a contract under which it could 
issue task orders, to develop cost estimates the roof reptacement^epMr 
work. Almost all estimates were prepared by one of two architectural and 
engin eei i n gconstgtantB,* and in a few instances DCPS » OSA staff worited 
with cootraclois to prepare cstiinates. Estimates were based on fidd 
ob sc t vst io nB to determ i ne existing conditions and the specific location 
and extent of required work, and included diagrams (and, for most 
schools, photogiiphs) each roc< narrative descriptions, qualtty 


mowt. abcMtSU irilto went to DMIH, abo«t 1300^ to GSA, and abovt $300,000 to 
Sw >t dnoF 0 caiO M .aK. 

*nw two ■tJiiUctwniwni 1 1^1 trin<Bn«wai»DimiM^SvcfA-M|>.Svcnfcin> prepared acopc of 
wotkanSMilinn u fardwawtgetcftte cmw i m itcoinincin. 
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specifications of material to be instaUed, and a cost estimate for eadi 
school. 

As of February 4, 1998, dcps had received proposals for change orders 
pertaining to 27 schools for a total of about $2 million. In nu^st cases, the 
proposals resulted from requiring additional work beyond the original 
scope of work, such as structural repairs of decks and woric to clean or 
replace drains, flashing, and coping. About 60 percent, or $1.2 million, of 
tbe change orders are associated with additional costs at two schools, 
Browne Junior High and Roosevelt Senior High. About 35 percent of this 
$1.2 million was a result of premium labor rates required to accelerate the 
work, and the remainder was primarily for additional masonry work, 
installation of a new metal roof, and drain and gutter repairs. 


As of February 4, 1998, the dcps Coital Improvement Program budget 
indicates that about $35 million is expected to be spent on 40 school roc^ 
projects in fiscal year 1998. According to the dcps cxx), dcps has about 
$41.8 million^ available to enable it to get an eaiiy start with the 
procurement process. 

According to dcps officials, on October 31, 1997, they engaged an 
ei^ineerii^ consultant to (1) identify the scope of work and (2) develc^ 
cost estimates, llw scc^e of woiic and cost estimates for 12 schools were 
completed in fiscal year 1997. dci% officials told us that as of February 27, 
1998, the mgineering consultant had inspected an additional 19 school 
roofs and develc^>ed scope of work and cost estimates that reflect direct 
labor and materials costs and other costs, sudi as o^^head, general 
conditions, bond and insurance, and contingencies. According to dci% 
officials, scope of work and cost estimates for the remaining zdne schools 
will be prepared in May 19^. 

DCPS officials informed us that as of November 3, 1997, they had completed 
roof repair work on five schools for which the scope of woric and cost 
estimates had been completed in fiscal year 1997.^ dcps offidals anticipate 
that roof repair work at the remaining 35 schools will begin in the spring 
and will be completed during the summer 1998 recess. Because the lawsuit 
jfrom which the court ruling on performing roof work bridle the schools are 
occupied has been settled, dcps expects to be able to work during the 


^This amount is the proceeds frcrni the sale of Sallie Mae stock warrants (t3&S miBion) and the 
proceeds ($6 tniQion) from the contuiued use of the name SalUe Mae as a tndemaiic 

'^ese five schools are Gamet-Patteraon, !^, Taft, Leckie, and Ballou. 
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sdKKd year using aimilar precautions as are aiqrtcQPed in noghbcMing 
schod jurisdictions. It advised us that in tiie eventof emeigency roof 
r^Miis, IK39 has a |dan tiug involves relocating stiidents so tiuti the 
necessary woric can be offiqrfeted during the school year. This eariier Mart 
than for fiscal year 1997 Miould allow moxe time to have rod wwk 
conducted under nonnal eonditkns, possibly residtmg in lowM costs to 
the Ihstiict GovemmMit. 

The District of Golumbia-PaMic School&proposed C^tal In^roveinents 
Plan fbr fiscal yeara 1999-2004 indicates that an additional 163 million in 
roof rq^acMiiMit is anticquited during this period. Aca>rding to a 
Facilities Planning, Programming and Quali^ AssuranceDivision official, 
the $63 millicn prelection is an estimate for budget and planning purposes 
and aiMMint is not associated with partic^ar schools. 

DCFS e3q>ects to use proceeds firrm the sale of scho<^ to he^ finance fiscal 
year 1998 and later schoed projects. SeMicn 5206(a) of the Omnibus 
Consolidated i^prcH;»iiati(ns Act, 1997, authcMrizes tiie Authority to 
dispose <4 certain school property and deposit the pro cee d s in the Board 
of Ekhicatkn Real Properly Mairitanance at\d Iir^tfoveinMit FUiid.* 

Currently, dcps has 45 dosed schools, which it intauls to ettiiersdl, lease, 
lease with the option to buy, or develop as public/lprivate partnosh^. 

DCPS sdd 1 school in tite fall of 1997^ and expects to generate $20 ndllicn 
fixm the sale of an ad^ticnal 15 schools in fiscal year 1998. hi addition, 
the AutiKxlQr has agreed to conmit a minimum of 27.5 pMcoit of tiie 
District’s gMieraliund long4erm financing auttiorhy (annual bend 
proceeds) toward ompleticn of the F^>airs required tv the Lcng Range 
Facilities Master Plan. 


Comments and Our 
Evaluation 


We reedved commaits from the AutiuMi^, the District’s Chid Financial 
Officer, DCPS, gsa, and the U.S. Department of Education on a draft of this 
rqK>rt Writt^ cemunents from the Autiicuity, dcps, and gsa are reprinted 
in tqipendixesin^ [V, and V, respectively. 


Those commenting generally agreed with the facts presented in tills 
report The Autiioii^ noted tiiat most of the significant events and time 
frames outlined in the r^lKMt are consistMit with its reccNrds. DCPS stated 
that our mdor findings Ml tiie cost and ccsiduct of the 1997 iqpper buildiiig 


•Pubttc Law Na 104406, UO Stat SOOSSOe, D C. Code Amt 1 47-3824S. 
*DeM Elewen w y wm kM for $410,000. 
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Stabilization pro^am are accurate. The District’s CFO, gsa and the U.S. 
Department of Education agreed with the report as related to their 
respective activities. 

Both the Authority and dcps offered their perspectives on the availability 
of funds issue discussed in the repmt. dcps stated that fimds were not 
available to dcps for capital projects until April 1997. In that r^ard, the 
Authority stated that it advi^ the Office of the Chief Financial Offi<^ of 
the District regarding the availability of funds which, in turn, is re^xMisible 
for communicatiz^ with District agencies, Including dcps. 

The Authority and dcps also suggested additional discussicm of the inq;>act 
of the -D.C. Superior Court ruling related to the roof repair projects. The 
Authority not^ that the additiraud requirements inq>oeed by ^e court 
rulirtg increased the difficulty of project management and added to the 
cost of the repair prc^ram. Similarly, in several sections of its c<xnmaits 
to our draft report, dcps referred to the July 11, 1997, court order as 
imposii^ restrictions, compressing the work schedule, and ultimately 
delaying the opening of all District public schools until September 22, 

1997. 

Hoarding the availability of funds to dcps during fiscal year 1997, as 
discussed in the r^>ort, we were not provided documentation that would 
establish when dcps was notified that the Authority had funds available for 
capital projects. This communication issue, which apparently is not 
isolated to the dcps capital prefects funding, was highl^ted in the most 
recent report of the irtd^F^endoit public accounting firm hired by the 
District As noted in our report, the independoit auditors identified a 
material weakness concerning control over transactiems involving the 
Authority. The r^>oit indicated that the District has not developed 
adequate procedures to account for funds held by the Auth<»ity and does 
not effectively reconcile the amounts vriiich are recorded. The auditor 
noted that the District and the Authority have not devdoped procedures to 
notify each other of tite amounts anticipated or actually received by the 
Authority on behalf of the District 

Concerning the impact of the court involvement, as discussed in our 
r^ort, there were a number of factors that were either within or outside 
the managerial contre^ of the Authority and current or former dcps 
management We do not offer any view on whether any one of these 
factors was the dominant reason for either the cost or timing issues 
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concerning the rocrf repairs or v^iether current dcps management could 
have reasonab^ mitigated those effects. 


As agreed with your office, unless you publicly announce the ccmtents of 
this report earlier, we plan no further distribution until 15 diQns from the 
HflfA of the report. At that time, we will send copies of this report to the 
Ranking Minority Monber of your Subcommittee and the Chairm^ and 
Ranking Minority Members of the Seitate and House Committees on 
Appropriations and their Subcommittees cmi the District Columbia and 
the Subcommittee <m the Eiistrict of Columbia of the House Committee on 
Govemm^t Reform and Over^ght We will also send copies to the 
Chairman of the District of Columbia Financial Responsibility and 
Management Assistance Authority, the Chief Financial Officer of the 
District of Columbia, and the Chief Executive C^cer of the District of 
Columbia Public Sdrools. Cr^ies will be made available to others upon 
request 

Major contributors to this report are listed in appendix VI. If you or your 
staff need further information, please caU me at (202) 5124476. 

Sincerely yours, 




Gloria L Jarmon 

Director, Health, Eklucation, and Human 
Services Ac(x>unting and Financial 
Management Issues 


PU«M 
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Appendix I 

Key Dates Related to Fiscal Year 1997 Roof 
Repairs at D.C. Public Schools 



March 3. 1992 

Parents United for the District of Columbia, an education advocacy 
group, fried a lawsuit against the former Mayor, the District of 
Columbia, and the Fire Chief of the D.C. Fire Department alleging 
failure of the D.C. officials to adequately inspect for and remedy 
violations of the District of Columbia Fire Prevention Code and 
other safety hazards in the public schools. 

May 2, 1994 

A trial was held regarding the Parents United lawsuit. 

June 10. 1994 

The trial resulted in a D.C. Superior Court Order requiring: ( 1 ) the 
D.C. Rre Chief to conduct semiannual inspections of every public 
school in the District and to submit reports of fire code violations to 
the Court and the plaintiffs, (2) the Fire Chief to order the 
immediate closing of any public school building In D.C. with life 
itveatening fire code violations, including ruptured ceilings, and 
(3) the plaintiffs to file reports with the Court detailing the 
abatement or the abatement plan for the fire code violations noted. 

August 14. 1995 

The District of Columbia Public School Superintendent’s Task 

Force on Education infrastructure for the 21st Century issued the 
Preiiminatv Facilities Master Piat^ 2005 for the District of Columbia 


Public Schools. The task force was established by the 
Superintendent of D C. schools to address the aging and physical 
deterioration of the D.C. public schools. 

April 26, 1996 

Public Law 104-134 was enacted, requiring the General Services 
Administration to provide technical assistance to the District of 
Columbia Public Schools and to assist the District of Columbia 
Public Schools in developing a facilities revitalization plan. The 
General Services Administration was to consider the Preliminary 
Facilities Master Plan 2005 for the District of Columbia Public 


Schools in the development of the facilities revitalization plan. 

July 25. 1996 

A Memorandum of Understanding between the General Services 
Administration and the Superintendent of the District of Columbia 
Public Schools was signed, requiring the General Services 
Administration to provide technical assistance and related services 
to the District of Columbia in the development of a repair and 
capita improvement program for the District of Columbia Public 
Schools. 

September 9. 1996 

Public Law 104-194, the 1997 Appropriations Act for the District of 
ColumtMa, was enacted, providing $9.2 million for school repairs in 
a restricted line item. 

September 30. 1996 

Public Law 104-200 was enacted, providing Student Loan 

Marketing Association (Sallie Mae) and College Construction Loan 
Inst^ance Association (Connie Lee) funds as well as transferring 
tile $9.2 million from Public Law 104-194 to the Authority to finance 
D.C. public school facility constiuction and repair. The law ^so 
gave tiie Authority authorization to contract out for public school 
repair, in consultation with the General Services Administration. 
Further, the General Services Administration was required to assist 
in Hie short-term management of the repsurs and capital 
improvements. 


(continued) 
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Dates Related to Flsca] Year 1M7 Roof 
Repairs at D.C. PoMlc Schools 


Octobers. 1996 

Authority received $1 1 .5 million from fiscsJ year 1996 general 
obligation bond proceeds to be used for D.C. public school 
repairs and capital improvements. 

November 15, 1996 

The Authority restructured the District of Columbia Public School 
by establishing a Board of Trustees and replacing the then 
Superintendent of Schools with a new Chief Executive Officer. 

November 19, 1996 

A Memorandum of Understanding between the General Services 
Adminisb’ation and the Authority was signed, requiring the General 
Services Administration to provide program management services 
to assist in the short-term management of the repairs and capital 
improvements for the District schools, per Public Law 104-208. 

January 1. 1997 

The District of Columbia Public School Chief Executive Officer 
hired a Chief Operating Officer to manage and implement the 
school facilities improvement program. 

February 18. 1997 

The General Services Administration provided the District of 
Columbia Public Schools with a facilities revitalization ptan as 
agreed to in the Memorandum of Understanding dated July 25. 
1996. 

February 26, 1997 

The General Services Administration issued Notices to Proceed to 
roofing contractors for certain D.C. public schools. 

February 28. 1997 

The District of Columbia Public Schools submitted a draft 
Long-Range Facilities Master Plan to the D.C. Council for approval. 
The plan included a priority listing of 50 scho<^s to receive roof 
replacement in Rscal Year 1997. 

March 4, 1997 

The Authority received $18.25 million from the federal 
government’s s^e of Connie Lee to be used for D.C. public school 
repairs and facility construction. 

April 4, 1997 

The District of Columbia Public Schools submitted a request to 

D.C. Office of Budget and Planning for $26.5 million for capital 
improvements. 

April 7. 1997 

District of Columbia Public School Chief Operating Officer hired a 
Chief of Capital Projects to direct the program management, 
program planning and control, and design review team managers. 

April 14. 1997 

The Authority requested $36.85 miliion in supplemental funds from 
Congress for emergency public school facility improvements. 
Congress declined to provide any additional funds. 

April 25. 1997 

The District of Columbia Public Schools submitted a revised 
Long-Range Facilities Master Ran to the D.C. Council for approval. 
The plan was also submitted to the Congress. The plan included a 
priority list of 50 schools to receive roof replacement in fiscal year 
1997. The priority list changed slightly— T^er was added to the list 
of school roof projects to be managed by the District of Columbia 
Public Schools, and Spingarn no longer appeared on the list of 
school roof projects to be managed by the General Services 
Administration. 

May 19. 1997 

The District of Columbia Public Schools issued a Request for 
Qualifications to pre-qualify potential roofing contractors. 


(continued) 
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June 4. 1997 

The Authority received $20 million from ttie May 28, 1997, general 
bond proceeds to be used for school repairs and cty>ital 
improvements. 

June 20. 1997 

^strict of Columbia Public Schools recessed for surrvner vacation. 

July1. 1997 

The District of Columbia Public Schools issued an Invitation for 8id 
and Contract notice seeking a single contractor to perform 15 roof 
repair projects and 5 boiler/chiller projects. No bids were received. 

July 10. 1997 

The District of Columbia Public School Chief Operating Officer 
testified before D.C. Superior Court that there were 47 school roof 
repair projects scheduled and that some roofs would not be 
completed before S^tember 20, 1997. The 47 schools listed 
differed from the pri^ty list irwiuded in the /^ril 25. 1997, 
Long-Range Facilities Master Plan. For example, the 47 school roof 
repair projects did not indicate that roof repairs would be 
performed at 13 of the schools on the roof repair list included in 
the Long-Range Facilities Master Plan, dated April 25, 1997. 

July 11. 1997 

A District of Columbia Superior Court judge reiterated the June 10, 
1994, Order and stated that schools would be closed while roof 
work was performed. The Order also required the District of 
Columbia Public Schools to submit a plan, by August 16, 1997, to 
the Superior Court detailing aHemative sites for students to report 
to on September 2, 1997, the first day of the 1997-1998 school 
year. 

July 11, 1997 

The District of Columbia Public Schools issued an amendment to 
the July 1 , 1997, Invitation for Bid and Contract notice. The 
amended Invitation for Bid and Contract notice divided the 
required construction work into packages. ITiere were six roof 
repair pad<ages at a total of 48 schools, and two boiler/chiller 
packages at a total of 16 schools. Contractors were asked to 
submit bids on one. more, or all project packages. 

The schools scheduled for roof repairs indicated on the Invitation 
for Bid and Contract differed sonrtewhat from the schools 
scheduled for roof repairs indicated on the July 1 1 , 1997, Order. 

For example, the invitation for Bid and Contract included roof 
repair projects at seven schools that were not listed on the July 1 1 , 
1997, Order. 

July 14. 1997 

The District of Columbia Public Schools submitted a request to 

D.C. Office d Budget and F^anning for an additional $20 miion for 
capital improvements. 

July 17, 1997 

The District of Columbia Public Schools submitted a revised 
Long-Range Facilities Master Ran to the D.C. Council for approval. 
The plan included a priority listing of 56 schools to receive roof 
replacement in fiscal year 1997. The priority list included thirteen 
sdKiols that were not indicated in the July 1 1 . 1997, C<Mjrt Order 
and 6 schools that ivere not on the amended (July 1 1 , 1997) 
Invitation for Bid and Contract. 

July 23.1997 

The District of Columbia Public Schools issued first Notices to 
Proceed to roofing contractors. 


(continued) 
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August 18. 1997 

The District of Columbia Public Schotts submitted a report to the 
Superior Court stating that there was no contingency plan for 
relocating students and staff who anend those schools where roof 
repairs were taking place, and that the plan was to delay the start 
of the school year until roof repairs were completed (September 

22. 1997), 

September 2, 1997 

The Authority received $36.8 million of Saliie Mae proceeds (from 
stock warrants) to be used for school repairs and capital 
Improvements. 

September 22. 1997 

Dis&ict of Columbia public schools opened, commencing the 
1997-1998 school year. 

Octobers, 1997 

The Authority received $5 million of Saliie Mae proceeds (from the 
sale of naming rights) to be used for school repairs and capital 
improvements. 

Novembers, 1997 

A settlement was reached among Parents United, the Mayor, the 
Rre Chief, and the District of Columbia Public Schools Chief 
Executive Officer, which laid the foundation for ensuring that D.C. 
public schools were tree of Fire Code violations and requiring the 
District of Columbia Public Schools to continue the necessary 
repairs and capital improvements to the school buildings, as 
mdicated in the Long-Range Facilities Master Plan. 
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Appendix in 

Comments From the District of Columbia 
Financial Responsibility and Management 
Assistance Authority 


Note; GAO comments 
supplementing those in the 
report text appear at the 
end of this appendix. 


See comment 1 . 


See comment 1 . 


See comment 2. 


Dtstrkt of Columbia Financial Responsibility 
and Management Assistance Authority 
Washington, D.C. 

Fd»u«y 20. 1998 


Mr. Gene L. Dodare 
Assistani Canpmller General 
United States Geaera] AcceuntiBg Office 
Wadiingion, DC. 20548 

Dear Mr. Dodare : 

TMa letter pRivkka dte views of the District ofCohnnbia Financial Rc^onsibibty 
and Management Aaaistaace Authority C'Authority”) legatding 0>e <hafi report of the 
General Accounting Office titled. Av^MiUlyef 
Ptmdt, «Mi Hu Cut 9ff1t 1997 Am/ 

Most of the ri^ficant events and time frmcs outlined in Ac draft report at 
consistent wiA the records of the Authority. However, the draft report does itM lefts to 
the April 14. 1997, lequesi of the Authority, to the Presideni and the Coogfeee, for 
■dditional funding. That request included 136.85 iniliion for the District of Columbia 
PubHc Schools (“DCK"). This amount, when combined with the S49.7S million 
•ntkipnted from offier sourcea, would have provided a total funding of S86.6 million tot 
the cnerfeneyechoeli^eir program during iheaunmerof 1997. 

The work originsUy conteenpbled under the em er genc y school repair pro gra m 
was not limited to roof repain but included repmra to bmlers and Chillers, end work that 
sma requiied ftir co mp b atce with the Amaicaa with Disabilities Act ("ADA*^. The 
DCPS capital progian staff developed a plan to utilise Iheae finds. Confess passed the 
supplemoMal appropciatiess bill fcr Fiacal Yev 1997 on June 12. 1997. This bill did not 
include the requested finds for sdtool eapHai hnprovements. ThereflBfe. the emergency 
•chool repeir program had to be rederiped to e woenino de tr the reduced ftmdiiig level of 
849.75 miilion. Tbisoocutred eight deyt before echool was ditmiased for the summer. 

The Authority reeoramcnds tint the report include a discuseion of die efCect of die 
chargee req uir ed by the Districi of ColmiAia Superior Court. These additional 
requirements added to the coal of the repeir ptogram. and in c reseed die difficult of 
picject aunagemcnl. For oxanple, the coint held ibal no penona induding students, 
tesehos, or jnilarial pemnael. could occupy die buUdmgi during roof repaha. 
Additionally, die court decided to review mid eppimv ril wetk, befbre the woifc could 
begin. As a result, the plan wm co aef il ly modifi^ to scc om i podale die directives of the 
couit 
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AM>eiidix in 

Commenta From th< District of ColnmUa 
FinsncUl SsspoosUdlicy and MsBagement 
Aasistaiice Aatkoiity 


The following are gag’s comments on the District of Columbia Financial 
Responsibility and Management Assistance Authority’s letter dated 
February 20, 1998. 


GAO Comments 


1. Our report does not address whether ample fimding was available for 
the emergency school repair program during fiscal year 1997. However, 
table 1 in the report shows that dcps had about this same amount of funds 
($86.5 million) available for capital projects during the fiscal year. 

2. This point is discussed in the Comments and Our Evaluation section of 
the report. 

3. We have augmented our discussion in the Planned Roof Repairs section 
of the report to refer to the additional $5 million from Sallie Mae. The 
report refers to the Authority’s commitment to provide a minimum 
percentage of the District’s general fund long-term financing authority 
(annual bond proceette) for completion of repairs required by the 
Long-Range Facilities Master Plan. 
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^)peiidixIV 

Comments From the District of Columbia 
Public Schools 





See comment 1 . 


See comment 1 . 


See comment 1. 


Dcrs CatfMEinS TO MtAFT GAO KEPORT 

In mpooM to the drift repoit cMMed -Mark* of Cfthiitiia Public Scfaocdi: 
AvtilibUitv y f ^ SAoot Roof Protectt.- DCPS 

tubnite the (bUowii^ coflunents. We do nee diiigeo with the minority of the Kd>«idiiry 
findings MtfcrthM the body of the drift npoft However, we bdieve tint the principel 
findii«e Ml ibrth in the section entitM m incompleie. Addhiomlly, 

we Ml providiiw the foibwiig eenuiwi to set fiMih ovr undertiiodtng of die exert 
eegueace of events nftirti preceded the irntiition of the roof raplecrtneat end upper 
building stibiliMtiafl prognm in the ummer of 1997, as well as the cvcumstaBces we 
ceoftonied in managing that prognm. 

f. PUNOFAL FINDINGS 

In the section emided "Results in Brief" the draft report rtaci thrt the “Dimirt’s 
records dtow that sbota Sit million wis ivwlaMe in Pebnwy 1997 for DCPSHnanaged 
roof worlc the available amount inenasiag to about Sit nnllion by June 1997.” 
(Draft rqMit rt pai» 6X However, as set fbiih in page 11 of the draft repoit. thoM finds 
were only taode available to the Dirtnct of Colunibia Pinaneial Rogionsibility and 
Mansgensent Aaiistuioe AuUioriiy in February 1997 and June 1997. In eoauast, our 
racords show that DCFS received Slt.2 million in budget authority fhrni the privatisation 
of die College Consauccien Loan Insurance Association (Connie Lee) on April 1 1. 1997, 
and that DCPS received S^ milKon on Ally 22. 1997 from the sale of genc^ obligation 
bonds. As disousHd in ipeater detail in theae coifimenla. this budget authority was used 
ss soon tt DCFS had authoriation to odlise those fiinda. Prior to the trinsftr of those 
ftmds from fits Auterity to DCFS, we did not have the required authorisation to utUixe 
ihoM Ainds to initiate proc ur ement actions or to hiie eny kr yo es to replenisb our caphsl 
coBstruciioa proierts s^ 

A Jiegner qCessuf praeaedbtga 

Wo must emphasise that the court’s Ally 11. 1997 order in A»*ms the 

District ci C ohwr th i r. Dvry, ct oL (C.A. No. 92*3471)' pfaiyed a critical nde in the 
inftiitionadm aa i g ementofDCPS' 1997 suannsr roof replaeemeM and upper builrUiv 
stsWiiation program. Lhider the tenns of this order, DCPS wet pr^iibitod from opsrdng 
•iqr school that had been scheduled fbr my roofworii in Fiscal Yoar 1997 even tho^ all 
known firs code violatiom had been abeled by Ally 10, 1997 end even thou^ H was 
common prartiee (o conduct roof repeir or roof repkeement work in occupied buiWngs. 
As di s cua wd in greater detail, this order resulied in the establishment of e com p re s sed 
wofh schedule fbr the eonpletioB of dl required roof repboement work or upper building 
suhiltation work in the summer of 1997 and it uktmaldy resultod in pos^on t ag the 
opening ofafi District sehooii until September 20, 1997. 
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A^esdlz IV 

CMUKBti From the DlMrtet of Cohaebia 
Pttblie Sehoole 


2 GgSBSaOFTHBPttOGKAM 

A ThtStaUtfBumtmef, 

On November 15. 1996, the Dinrict at CohuiAia Ptnencul ReipoBsAHlity and 
Managw nem AaMtanee Authority declarad a Mata of emcr f rocy and ^ipoint^ an 
Ea wr g a n cy Board of Tnutaea md a Chief Executive Officer to atoiniiter Ew D.C. 
Public Sehooli The Authority took thia dnak Mp bacauaa, among oAer dung*. DCPS 
had *ftiled to provide a. . .wIb en v i io m nat in whkh to leMn.” Specffically, the Aulhorhy 
fbuoJ that the DCPS management of itaBc9itiealied been chancurized by; ’iwiiierous 
fire code violationa, preventing aimttriaachook Bom opening on lima... continued uae 
of agir« facilitiee, munanagemeit of capital ftwdi for rapair and renovation; ftihue to 
cloae unnaadad achodi; and lack of a cori^feheMive (adlhiaa pla^ reiulting in muiAen 
of onder-udllxed and poorly makaainad acteola ftcilitiat....’’ (Saa Raaohdion, Order and 
Becormnendation Concerning Diflfkt of Columbia School Symam). Due to the mate of 
em ergency end the need to t^e immefata, amer g er Ky action, the CEO aalaeted Ganaral 
Charter E. Willtatnt, who hnd over thirty yean of a xp arience in managiog major 
coruiruGtion and rah^lhation programt under diffleuk condiiiona, inDacarnlMr 1996. 

h DCKRmemrttiamdlMBaifimMmtlnA 

When Ocncral Wilirvnf amunied office in Janaey 1997. DCPS did not have the 
rtafT and reaouroei retpored to deviae and nmmge an emenaive capital iinprtn«mem 
pro^am. Aa Mated in ^ draft report, prior to November 1996, virtually the entire 
capital (i.e. conatruction tniaagement) Miff had bacn tcmiuBtad, «)d all available capital 
ftindi >411.5 Riillion~had been obigaled ftrr conatiuMion comncaa managed by the 
General Servicer AdminiitrMioi) (GSA) or had been aa nnirtced to pay prior yenr billr. 
Additronally. DCFS wu the lubject of court niperviaion a* a raauh of n Inwauit filed by 
Perentr United for the Dirtriet of Cdumbie. an advocacy group, which alleged that DCPS 
and other DiMrict agendea had foiled to dlKOwer or abate Bn code violMiona luch aa 
leaking rooft which couM raHik in eiectricnl firer. 

Dcapke thir lack of rerourcee, DCPS reieMed Hr firM Draft Long-Range Facilities 
MaMer Plan on February 2Z, 1997. tbe findmga in tha phn and subaaquant aracaamenta 
revealed thM 50 per cent of DCPS 157 buiWngs ware unsafe. Additienally, there were 
over 1 ,600 fira oode vkdeiiom. In the dndl plea. DCPS hnd conduded that in additien to 
rtie roof raidacetmnt work nnanaged by GSA, appnnimatdy SO adtordi r eq ui red roof 
replacemern work in Fircal Yem 1997. Sinoe DCK had aetCher the ftmding nor the Maff 
to support naw capital oonMruction projects on Fsbnary 21. 1997, DCPS believed that 
these projects couU not be folly co n gds l ed prior to October 30, 1997 even dwugh k 
hoped that a substantial aumbar ofthsm pnijaM would be con^eted prior to Sqitoirter 
30, 1997. 
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A^ewlix IV 

CMMMiits From tke Dicdriet of C<rfamUa 
Poblic Scboiria 


In the neeatme, on Pehruvy 26, 1997, GSA towed tloticec to Proceed” which 
•uthorized roc^ng contredors thet bed been wpported by the SI1.S imllion in oWigated 
iuwb to begifl coMtfuctkm St five Dtotrict Mhtxdt. Theee contiecton were firm* that hed 
been retained by <KA to perfbmi construction woik through Indefii^ quantity” 
contracts thet had been awarM at emiier date. In order to receive eemces fim thm 
retmned firnis. (KA simply issued “task orders directing the &ine to be^n work as 
instfucted. 

Construction at the five schools was based on designs that had beat prepared by a 
retained architectural finnpwsumi to task orders issued by GSA on Novente 26. 1996. 
However, further dengn a^ construcdon work couM not be mitiarad by DCFS wMiout 
additional capital funding. 

6 CmnieLee/uoeMdto 

On y^rril II. 1997, fUrther fUntfng to suppmt capital inqtrovemmt pniiacts 
became available whim SI6.2 mfilion rewhing from the sale of Cooiiie L«e was entered 
ado the DCPSTmaneialManegement System (FMS). Prior to the entry ^thoeefiinds in 
die DCPS FMS systen^ dnse Rinds could not be used to srqiport additional contracta 
even if the ftinde may been evmlsble to the Authority at an eaifier date. Meendme, 

on/^iril?, I997,dieChirfofthe Capital PrxyecteDiviskm wee luted and b^sn to recruit 
and hire eenployeet to initiate and manage ei^ital construction projects. By the end of 
May 1997, six adifitional employees had been Und to manage D^S* capital 
construction projects. 

On May 19, 1997, DCPS issued a Request fbrQttalificatiofis(ltPQ) to pre-quaHfy 
Ci.e.. det^mine whether potential co n tra ctora poseested the resources md ea^ertise ftir 
construction work) cont ra ctors. In June 1997, Daidd, Maim, Mnson, and Mendenhall 
(DMJM), an ar chhectmel wd engineering firm rctelaed by was instructed to survey 
roah, devdop tedmicel specifications fbr roof repair or upper btdMing siaUIlzation end 
to devtoe a government cost estimate for the construetioo work required fiir roof 
replacemem at 48 buildings. 

During this period, DCPS aleo aslod OSA to use ita retained contractora to 
p erform additional conWvctkm woifc. UMnutely, GSA agreed to uee eo ittra aora to 
p erform roof raplacemeol work to three nddtri^ schools and to complcle fbur 
boHcr/cbilier prefects to three ndditienal adwots. Ho w ever. <KA wmdd not dtoect its 
coitracton to perform additional work unleaa D^S trasidbred flmds and budget 
■uduuity directly to GSA. OSA was unwilBiig to continue foe practice of allew^ 
DCPS to rtoain funding aufoority sriule k was iwpo naib le fbr diracting ita retained 
contractora to perform work on bdialf ^DCPS. In doing so, GSA was merdy rewmtoig 
its customary, past p ra ctice (% A had not foOowed ha post practice b dto Kmiled nuitdier 
of projects that it had managed on behdf of DCPS due fo foe em ergency eooditbns 
cor i fto nte d by DCPS. 
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A^tadfainr 

rwMBf rifowtfccPitrtctofrniMiiu 

MttcScteol* 


MmornOy, m McMd by Mr. WOHmi Uwmo. Amkam lUgioMi 
Adauniitftlor afO^ dwiat IwtHtiaMqr oa laiiMMy 23. 1991. it is do u bdb l if lbs 
cowrs c i of t ntamsd by GSA wohM bsvs ban wflKag or aUs to porfiin^ oMWomI 
sarviess fcr DCP$ wMbi ibe thM ftuMS nydmi by DCPS or vndsr cooMom fbond to 
tint laport and dlKouad balow. Saoa DCK was proUbilsd by Autoori^ tostiacticaM 
fixm om a ftiriBg fands to oAsr an liii ai, all addWoato eonsifucttow pro^acti arata 
managed as wal as tondad by D9S. 

On July I, 1997, DCFS ieeued an I nyit toi on fcr BM and CoaSuBt (IFBC) fcr a 
coa tia ct to dai^ and bitodbtotors and cbi Bw in <iva skoals and tor loaf lagtoeaawt 
or tqtpar toddb^ atibiHMion in IS sefcools. As naad to diasa vmamau, '“ v fp m 
buiMng staUllaidofl^ or ‘%gpar buHdtag oaniinidlon^ lators to too lapair or rano'Mto 
n on r oof etnicnBas on tlia upper portion of bniMtop as waH as roof raphoemeit or 
roof repdr. As diecueead ht (roster detail bolowi' non roof lalsled tipoir or renov mion 
whieli occorrad in tba suma mr of 1997 inctodod the rapair or raplacaineiB of masonry, 
comicas. flashing coping, aad cupolas as weil ns work indi at risrtn( drains. 

tlMraallflr DCPS did not raoaivt any bids to ta apoa se to its initial invitation 
bacausa^ to our opinioo, ibe IFBC eought moohaafeal wotfc in tba tomi of boBar and 
chilte r^acamant as wail as roof raphicaaiem. As diacosaad btoo*^ tba VBC was latar 


A CSsnrrpnaeandtoyn 

Duriiv tba period Horn taauary 1997 tbrn^b tone 1997, DCPS officials wars 
ordarad to lesttiy aito attaod h aa rb i g i or pr o b ea ri a g c oa ftr e nr ai to tba caaaof A na ntt 
Ui^Mfl"DI»ki«fColtmhiav.Bmy,€iaL (CA No. 92447t). Utialy.tba 
b a aring iorocntorano ci wara e c b adul od toronadipart waafc. Tbanafter, tba bearings 
and co rti br a n cat were achedulad tor two days a waric. By My 1997, howovar. the pr^ 
hearingconftraaca a wara erl ia dnle d ftr en e lid^rftoniMy ItoMyS, 1997. 

On My 10. 1997. Oanenl WUHmn ttstilled tint rii 1,600 of tba too coda 
violmioosthatbadbaeaidaotifiadonorffiarbabagBaoameainloauory 1997 had bean 
abated. Howavor, as eat tordi to tba Long Rang Master Faeilitioa Flaa. ba also taatifiad 
tiHB DCFS ptaanied to r^laoa tin rooto on ppprontowiafy SO spools. Tba oompla U oo 
dslea tor tbm prefects, ffirhidtoi the period of time rogairad tor FboMsnbal toapaction 
or tor >iaeb4iar weak, oara Ai«ist IS, 1997, August 31, 1997. mi Ssplentoer 20. 
1997. The oonidetion dates that ware tim aubjact of taatinmny ware asthnatad eomplatkn 
dates bated on tiw bast avaUabkintocmatioo. Thqrararaaotiaaanttobepradietiaasof 
the actual conf l ation of tba werit, the ra m ev a l offfi egu i p m e n t. the eooyls ti on of all 
raquirad touabtog work. Additionally, tiaaa dates assumed tiwt the buildi^ woidd be 
tolly oecupM and tony utilited during tba period of tim rorfr^aeament oAbrt. 
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IV 

Prom tlie Dicttiet of Cohunbla 
PaMie Schools 


See comment 2. 


Bocauie, in the Coon’i ofrinkn^ die i^aimed woric wodd renik in fire code 
dolatient end would cn deng er ocwyente of tte buildmgi, on July 1 1, 1997, the Court 
prohibited DCPS from tqieidng 50 ichooli until the Fire MerM bed cleared and 
approved the adioole fi>r opedag. The Court took dw itep even dnu^ it u common 
pracdoe to perfimn roof repdr or rqilaceincat work in occu^ed buikhnge and even 
though the Superior Cout building itaelf waa occupied durii^ hs own rocrf* repair efibrt 

The CouH’a order of July II, 1997 had thne drank contequencea for D(7S, ita 
ftudeiitB,andtbepubKc. Firft.teo^drtayed the opemngofallechoolbuildiiiga from 
SepmdNr2, 1997 to Septante 2(^ l997nnceitwaaiinpinaibIetofindiuflldentqMce 
to acconunodate the abalenta and fti»l^ from 50 adioole Second, u a practical matter, 
die Court’a order eiientially prddbhed DCPS from purauing the atratw oft e ayo r arily 
rooft ainoe there waa no reaaon to believe foat patchwork would be cuffident to 
diaie al potential fire code vklatiaia. By July 1 1, 1997, DCPS waa wdl aware diet the 
foilure to abate all potential and known ^ code viobtiona would lead to the impoeition 
ofdiedraatktanctiontrf^oideiingthedoiureofadfitiona] achoole 

Aa a rcauhofand following the July 10, 1997 hearing, on July 11. 1997, DCPS 
amended ha initial lovitatien for Bid and Contract and iaiued IFBC’c. The 

amended IFBC eepmated bmlen and chillen from roof and aou^ bida fbr a 

total of aix ro(tf rqdacemeiit and upper buikSng conatfucdoo p a rlr ag n frir 4S adioob 
ctoaed ^ the CoM’a order. The amended pro cur em ent peAegee abo lou^ bida fbr 
ro^repbcameni or tipper buildiagconatnicdon at seven addhioml scbocda. DCTS had 
no dUficulty In attracting higl^ qmdifled bidders to reqwnd to dm IFBC’a. For dua 
re as on. DCK moat disagree with the report’s i trtem a n t ndkadng that DC7S ‘‘oondnued 
to enpetience dtfRcuhy in a t tra c ti n g Indders and urged controctora to lubnut bids.” 

Thereafter, on July 22. 1997, DCPS entered an addhioml $20 ndlllon b capital 
oonat r uction fiinda into the FMS. Aa soon as the $20 mHKon in caintel conatrocdon 
Ainding auihoriqr became available, DCPS lamed aotkce to proceed to roofing 
oontractMS on Jidy 23. 1997. The coMricton were imtnicted to ooniplete work prior to 
the time the buiMinga ware originally scbeduled to become occupied on S^taoiber 2, 
1997. 

A lleitpperbiMnpcnmiVnctibnpratrmit 

DCPS bdievee tint die icpoit'e major findings on the coat and conduct of the 
1997 upper buildiiy etabilbation program are accurate. The fbllowiBg oommente are 
provided oiriy to am^tfy the fittAnga eet fiNdi in the report. 

«. Cmteftk€ prog ram . 

Tlie repor t notes fort DOS hnd mhialty ertimated fou S22 anition would be 
required fbr roof work in Fiscal Yev 1997. 
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Appendix IV 

Comments From the District of Colombia 
Public Schools 


After it became mdent that all required roof replacemem or upper building 
construction could not be completed by September 2, 1997 and after it becaine clear that 
it would be impossible to relocate the &culty and students from 50 of 146 schools, DCPS 
reluctantly determined that it was requited to delay the opening of all schools until 
Sq>tember 20. 1997 in order to comply with the Court’s edict which prohibited the 
opening of schools until all roof replacement and upper building construction had been 
completed. 

As a practical matter, the Court’s order established a work schedule of July 23, 
1997 (otte day after all required funds became available) and Septonber 20, 1997 (the 
delayed school opening date) to complete all required design and construction work at SO 
schools. The report’s fin^gs confirm that DCPS met this difficult schedule. The report 
found that CSA had an average of 66 days to complete its 10 projects wlule IX7S’ 
prefects were completed wdl under the 66 di^ average We would point out that the 
time dMforential id^ified in the report is even greater since the 66 day average for OSA 
manned projects otdy InebiM eomatme&tm while the DCPS managed projects included 
both design and constniction. As the report noted, the design phase of the CSA projects 
b^sn on November 27, 1996 and the construction phase b^an on February 26, 1997, 
three months later. In contrast, both the design and the subsequent constniction phases of 
the DCPS projects began on July 23, 1 997. 

DCPS agrees that in order to expedite the completion of all required vmk, it 
relied on the dnign-build constrxiction mirthod. DCPS, however, disagrees that sudi an 
approach is inherently mote expensive than the ‘'traditional” approach wdiere separate 
procurement actions are imtiated for design and construction. With respect to this issue, 
webdieve that the cost ofihe u|q)er building stabilization program was driven by factors 
such as the need to replace or repair a number of non-roof related atruchires, the 
complexity and divernty of DCPS' rooft as wdl as the compressed time schedule but, 
See comment 3. we do not believe that the cost of the program was due to rdiance on the Design Build 

method. 

DCPS also disagrees the statement that it experienced difficulty in securing 
See comment 2 . ^>ds due to the size of Hs contract solidtation packages. While there may have been 

some hesitancy in bidding on a pack^e, vrfuch induded boiler and ditller replacements 
■a well as roof replacement woik. there was no lack of bidders for contraa pack^es, 
wMch only sought roof and upper building stabilization contractors. This is confirmed by 
the fket that DCPS ultimately awarded at least three contracts, which covered multiple 
sdiools. One padcage covered nine schools, a second package covered six schools, and a 
third package covered five schot^. 

With one excqiUon, ail of the contracts were awarded in Fiscal Year 1997 were 
awarded on the basis of competition. The tme exception occurred in the case of the 
Langdon School. As discussed in the report, in tius instancy a sole source contract was 
awarded after DCPS’ own quality assurance task fisree discovered a potemial structural 
problem and recommended immediate repair work prior to the opening of school in order 
to dMte a potential safety hazard. 
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Appendix IV 

Comments From the IHstrict of ColumbU 
PuUic Schools 


Pifulty. due to Ute Cowt’s order thst closed 50 Khools on July II, 1997. DCPS 
cotiM not reduce the scope of Ht woric end wu required to con^lete work at eU 50 
schools before those schot^s could be opened and occupied. Such a course of action was 
mandated by Court's order, hwatnotamatterofprefinviceordioioe. 

We agree with the rrpon's findings that demoasirme and confirm that DCPS wu 
required to replace, renovtfe, and itabiliae an atypical, complex and diverse set of roof 
and upper building stnicaires during the wmincr of 1997. As aet forth in the report. 
DCPS does not heve the “typical'’ flat, rouiinaly maimained, safo structures with one 
building entterial that are found in the suburban jurisdkttons cited in foe report, hi 
contrast, DCPS buildings often had multiple roof areas that had not been routinely 
mthttained, sloping structures, and muhiple building matcnali. The report correctly 
finds that renovation and repair of these structures often r e q ui red foe acrvicea of several 
dUforeiR roofing specialises and a variety of eHpensive building 

d *V-mf r mi f mniiTf i rr iratranffn rnid p^m im f I dm ny 

We agreed that the majority of the DCPS raofo were badly deteriorated as a rtauh 
of deferred or inadequate maintenance for many yean. We also agree with findings 
which demonstrate foat DCPS ligraficamly guaranteed foe oonlinued maintemnee of iU 
fooft by miisting that comractors provide 2>year woikmanship guarantees and 20>year 
irumifacturers' wwranties on building materials. As of January 26, 1999, DCPS had 
received 20-year manufiuturen’ wananliea for 47 roof projects and contractors' 
gusrimees for 37 roof projects. To our knowledge, ao sdminiitration in DCPS' history 
has obtained such en extensive program of warranty protection for repair, renovation or 
construction work conducted on behalf of DCPS. 

We would amplify these findings, however, by pointing out font we are convinced 
that the other technkel and nofl-technical factors cited in the report abo significantly 
contributed to the cost of foe upper building ilsUliiatkni effort. The technical foctors 
which contributed to foe co« of the i^per huikfing stabilization effort include foe 
absohfte need to perform costly addhionel upper building renova ti on work sudi at 
replacing skylights and ^mcn, rspmring mortar joints and flashings. r«pointii« masonry, 
and repairiiig cornices as wdl as roof replacement A significant portion of this upp» 
iMildiog stabilization work was more costly and diffioult than the roof repleceoient work 
itseIC Other tachoical Actors include the oonq^ex and divene nature of the roof 
rtructuret, foe need to ute multiple MIding mati^ds, end foe need to use the sertdees of 
several different types of roof specieliMs. 

The primary noiHedtnical foctora, which cemtributed to foe cost of foe 
stabilization efbn, centered around the compreased work schedule reauhing from the 
Court’s July 1 1, 1997 order Other non^cchnicst fbetors such u the District’s payment 
history also played e role in detenrtming the cost r^this effort. 
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Appendix IV 

Commente From the District of ColundiU 
Public Schools 


« CbMssri«4MMrmse0MMcf«MO«iMi«Mfdk«v*an(en 

We agree wkb die rtpon's ftediagi which riiow that die difference between the 
esthnated and actual cost ^tha constiuction pccjecta conducted by DCFS was below ten 
percwt. In our opMuoaaudi a dtflbnnceiiwdl within die ten petceiN industry standard 
for prejecu «id tint such a tUffcrence is rriatively minor pven the ^ and 

number of the construction pcojeets inidmed and completed in the aummer of 1997. 

We alae beUcve that the number of change ordcn aaiociMed unth timae projects 
wae negligible. Aa demonetreted by the flndinga in the report, the vast majority of the 
rfiMi gss ordera for 27 achooli wna cmiaad by the need to repair, renovate or replace upper 
building atructurea unrelated to reofo nicb aa dado, drains or flashings. 

/ HaiPPdi^ysrfottfdfognydif/ r ugrnaa 

In 199t DCFS has programmed approximately S3S million for 40 roof or upper 
building stabiliaation projects in Fiscal Year 1998. The report‘i findings confirm that 
diare are dtfTercDccs between the plenncd )9M program and the 1997 

program. 

• tnhielly. the lewsuh filed by Parenta United for Dirtria of Col^bia has been 
settled sod an advisor who hss signiicant constnicticn aqwfience has been 
^tpoioted under the sgreement to admse DCFS on compUaiwe with die 
agreement. Due to the setdemenl of the caae, DC^ wiO be able to conduct 
required upper building caotiuction under as e x pa nde d time frame and will 
be able to conduct such work while the buildinga me occufued. 

• UnNkc Fiscal Year 1997, when DCPS M not receive funding to wpport new 
capital projecU untit A^l 1997 and only received S18.2 million in new, 
uncommitted ftinding in April 1997, DCFS haa alrsady received about S40 
million in budget authority to support the caphal improvemeirt program. 
DCFS alao expecsi to receive S 20 million in additional funds« fiom the 
diapoaitiofl of 15 Kbooli in Fiacal Year 1998. Additioiially, the Authewity has 
eommtttad $42 millton in D.C. Fiscal Year 199$ bmid proceeds fbr school 
construction. 

• Unlike Fiacil Year 1997, «diea DCFS had no capital project atnfT mmnbera 
until April 1997 and only lix additional staff mambers by the end of May 
1997, DCPS has now formed a planning staff; a capital execution staff as 

as a contract review and doctunenl control staff to adnunister the capital 
p f ogram . 

For there reasons, we are convinced that the noii>tedinical diffkuhiet 
encountered by DCFS m the summer of 1997 will not recur in the conduct of the 1998 
program. 
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Appendix IV 

Caminente From the DUtriet of ColomM* 
Public Schools 


The following are gao’s comments on the District of Columbia Public 
Schools' letter dated February 17, 1998. 


GAO Comments 


1. This point is discussed in the Comment and Our Evaluation section of 
the report. 

2. We modified this section of the report slightly. Of the 46 schools at 
which DCPS-managed roof work during fiscal year 1997, dcps received three 
to five bids for 29 schools; 2 bids for each of 9 schools; and one bid for 
each of the remaining 8. 

3. We modified the report to provide additional information concerning 
bidder risk associated with the extensive deferred maintenance and the 
short time frames provided for submitting bids and completing the work. 
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Appendix Vl 

Cominents From the General Services 
Administration 


General Services Administration 
National Capita Re^on 
Washington. DC 20407 


fB 26 1998 


Mr. Gene Dodaro 

Assistant Comfrtroler General 

Accountino and Informadon Management Division 

General Acoounting Office 

441 6 Street, N.W. 

Washington. O.C. 20648 

Dear Mr. Dodaro: 

This letter is in reference to your draft audit report tftied *0^8 AvaiMity of 
Funds and the Cost of FY97 Roof Profeets*. First and foremost, I wish to 
express my appreciation to your oflioe for providing General Services 
Administration (GSA) the opportunity to commetft on the subject Draft Report. 

After reviewing the draft audit report and your recent adjustments, we find it to be 
acceptable wito regard to issues related to GSA and take no exceptions to those 
sections. If we can be of any further as sis tance, please do not heslste to 
contact me or Mr. Frank Miles of my staff. 



Pubic Buddings Service 
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Appendix VI 

Major bontributors to This Report 


Accounting apd 
Information 
Management Division, 
Washington, D.C. 


Hodge Heny, Assistant Director 
Barbara Shields, Audit Manager 
Bonnie Derby, Senior Auditor 
Fred Evans, Senior Auditor 
Lou Pemheimer, Senior Evaluator 
Kwabena Ansong, Auditor 
Mel Mench, Senic^ Assistant Director 
Meg Mills, Communication Analyst 


Office of Gener^ Cambosos, senior Attorney 

Counsel 
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Glossary 

Asphalt 

A petroleum compound, dark brown or black in color, used in the 
manufacture of roofing products. 

Ballast 

Coarse stone, gravel sk^, etc., used as an underU^^er for poured concrete. 

Bitumen 

Asphalt or coal-tar pitch. 

Blocking 

Sections of wood built into a roof assembly, usually attached above the 
deck and below the membrane or flashing, used to stiffen the deck around 
an opening, act as a stop for insulation, support a curb, or to serve as a 
nailer for attachment of the membrane and/or flashing. 

Built-Up Roofing 

A continuous semiflexible roof covering of lamination, or plies, or 
saturated or coated plies alternated with layers of bitumen, surfaced with 
mineral a^regate or asphaltic materials. 

Cant Strip 

A continuous strip of flashing forming a triangle with a structural deck and 
a wall or other vertical surface. 

Cladding 

A material used as the exterior wall enclosure of a building. 

Colonnade 

A number of columns supporting one side of a roof. 

Coping 

Top covering of a wall that is exposed to the weather, usually made of 
metal, masonry, or stone. It is preferably sloped to shed water back onto 
thereof. 

Counterflashing 

Metal strips used to prevent moisture from entering the top edge of roof 
flashing, as on a chimney or wall. 

Cupola 

A terminal structure, square or round, rising above a main roof. While 
generally ornamental, a cupola can provide for ventilation. 

Comice 

The molded and projecting horizontal menU)er that crowns a wall. 
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Glosaur 

Deck 

The structural surface to which a roof covering sj^m is applied. 

Design 

The architectural concept of a building as represented by plans, 
elevations, renderings, and other drawings. 

Design-Build 

The design-build ^proach gives a single contractor the responsibility for 
both designing and constructing a project rather than separating the 
responsibilities among a number of contractors. 

Downspout 

A conduit that carries runoff water from a scupper, conductor head, or 
gutter of a building to a lower level, or to the ground or storm w^r runoff 
system. 

Drain 

An outlet or other device used to collect and direct the flow of runoff 
water from a roof area. 

EPDM 

Etitjdene Propylene Diene Monomer (rubber roof)- 

Estimate (Scope) 

A forecast of construction cost based on a detailed analysis of materials 
and labor. Also referred to as a conceptual estimate or parametric 
estimate. 

Expansion Joint 

A structural separation between two building elements that allows free 
movement without damage to the roofing or waterproofing system. 

Fascia 

A vertical or steeply sloped roof or trim located at the perimeter of a 
building. Typically, it is a border for the low-slope roof s^tem that 
waterproofs the interior portions of the building. 

Flashing 

Strips of copper, aluminum, galvanized sheet metal, or similar materials 
used along walls, dormers, valleys, and chirraieys to prevent moisture 
seepage. 
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Glossary 

Flood Test 

The procedure in which a controlled amount of water is temporality 
letained over a hc^izontal surface to determine the effectiveness of the 
waterproofing. 

Glazing 

Cutting and fitting panes of glass into fiames. 

Gravel Stop 

A low profile upward-projecting metal edge flashing with a flange along 
the roof side, usually formed from sheet or extruded metal, deigned to 
prevent loose gravel from washing ofr the roof and to provide a finished 
edge detail for the built-up roofing assembly. 

Gutter 

A channelled component installed along the downslope perimeter of a roof 
to cany runoff water fixim the roof to the drain leaders or downspouts. 

Insulation 

Materials designed to reduce the flow of heat either into or fix>m a 
building. 

Masonry 

Anything constructed of material such as brick, stone, concrete blocks, or 
ceramic blocks. 

Modified Bitumen 

A roofing bitumen which generally has be^ rubberized or plasticized to 
provide greater elasticity, flexibility, and improved working 
characteristics. 

Pars^et 

A low, retaining wall at the edge of a roof. Usually an upward extension of 
a building’s exterior curtain wall. 

Parging 

In masonry construction, a coat of cement (generally containing 
dampproofing in^^^ts) on the face of rough masonry, the earth side of 
foundation, or basement walls. 

Pediment 

A triangular face forming the gable of a two-pitched roof. 

Pitch 

The incline, or slope, of a roof 
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Glowary 

Ktch Pocket 

A flanged metal container placed around a column or other roof 
penetrating element and filled with flashing cement to seal the area around 
the penetration. 

Ply 

A single layer of organic or inorganic roofing material in a roof membrane 
or roof system. 

Replacement 

The practice of removing an existing roof system down to the roof deck 
and replacing it with a new roofing system. 

Repointing 

The process of removing deteriorated mortar fi-om an existing masonry 
joint and troweling new mortar or other filler into the joint 

Reroofing 

The process of recovering, or tearing off and replacing an existing roof 
system. 

Ridge 

Where the risir^ sides of the roof come together. The highest point of the 
roof. 

Roofing System 

An assembly of interacting roof structures and components designed to be 
weatherproof, and normally to insulate the building's top surface. 

Saddle 

A relatively small raised substrate or structure that directs surface water 
to drains or a valley; is often constructed like a small hip roof or like a 
pyramid with a diamond sh^[>ed base. 

Scupper 

An opening cut through the wall of a building through which water can 
drain from a floor or roof. 

Shingle 

Roof covering made from asphalt, fiberglass, wood, aluminum, tile, slate, 
or other water-shedding material. 
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Glossary 

Skylight 

A roof accessoiy, set over an opening in the roof, designed to admit light. 
Normally transparent, and mounted on a raised framed curb. 

Splash Block 

A small masonry block laid on the ground below a downspout to cany 
roof drainage away from a building. 

Substrate 

See Deck. 

Tapered Insulation 

A strip used to elevate and slope the roof at the perimeter and at the curbs. 

Traditional Method 

In traditional project organization, the owner hires the services of a design 
team and a construction team. The design team is responsible for 
transmitting owner/user needs in plan documents describing the phyacal 
form for the construction team to assemble. 

Valley 

Where two roofs coming from different horizontal directions meet and 
form an internal angle. 

Wing 

Roof section broadly extended or projecting at an angle from the main 
building. 


(916240) 
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Chairman Brownback, Senator Lieberman, and Members of the Subcommittee: 

I am pleased to be here today to discuss the results of our performance audit of the 
District of Columbia Public Schools (DCPS) Fiscal Year 1997 Capital Improvement 
Program (CIP) Procurement Process. 

I am accompanied this afternoon by Mr. Ed Fritts, a senior manager with Cotton & 
Company, and Mr. Marvin Allmond, CPA, managing partner of Allmond & Company. 
Mr. Allmond and his staff assisted us on the audit. 

I would like to give you a very brief summary of our results and then emphasize and 
clarify two key points about our audit and ie conclusions. 

Audit Objectives, Findings, and Conclusions 

The audit was conducted at the request of the District of Columbia Financial 
Responsibility and Management Assistance Authority (the Authority) for the purpose of 
determining if (1) DCPS had an effective procurement system in place during Fiscal 
Year 1997 for the CIP projects and (2) the procurement system met the statutory, 
regulatory, and program needs of DCPS. We concluded audit fieldwork on December 
15, 1997, and issued a final report to the Authority on January 12, 1998. 

We concluded that DCPS did not have an effective procurement system in place and the 
procurement system used did not meet the statutory and regulatory requirements. The 
contracting process met program needs to the extent that the school-closing crisis was 
substantially abated by mid-September 1997. 

We concluded that the statute authorizing the CIP and the Authority’s Resolution and 
Order establishing the DCPS Board of Trustees required DCPS to follow Federal 
procurement rules and regulations until the Authority prescribed some other 
procurement rules and guidelines (or until DCPS itself adopted such policies and 
guidelines). DCPS did not follow Federal procurement rules and did not adopt any 
other procurement rules or procedures. 

DCPS did not maintain complete and organized records of procurement decisions and 
actions. Contract files were incomplete and disorganized. 

DCPS personnel told us that they knew that the emergency circumstances under which 
they were operating would result in higher costs. DCPS’s Chief of Contract 
Administration estimated that prices paid might have been 25 to 30 percent lower if 
contractors had been allowed at least 30 days to prepare bids and 90 days to complete 
the work. The DCPS Chief Operating Officer stated that he informed the Authority in 
August 1997 that DCPS would have to pay a 30-percent premium. These estunates by 
DCPS personnel translate into extra costs incurr^ due to operating in an emergency 
mode of between $7.2 million and $9.4 million. 
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DCPS’s emergency procedures were a departure from sound procurement practices, 
policies, and procedures and created conditions conducive to fraud, waste, and abuse. 

At a minimum, these conditions placed honest personnel in compromised positions 
where their actions and decisions become suspect. 

Because DCPS did not adopt or consistently follow generally recognized procurement 
policies and procedures, we concluded that management controls were not adequate to 
protect against misappropriation of assets, errors, waste, or abuse. During contract 
performance, DCPS did not monitor contractor compliance with applicable laws, rules, 
and regulations incorporated into the contracts. 

That is a brief summary of our audit’s findings and conclusions. I would like to 
address two points related to the audit in more detail. First is the issue of whether 
DCPS followed proper procurement procedures. The second is the refusal by DCPS 
officials to affirm in writing certain representations about the roof repair procurements. 

Procurement Policies and Procedures 

Since our audit was completed DCPS has asserted that they complied with the DC 
Board of Education procurement rules which allow for emergency contracting. There 
are two problems with that assertion. First, the DCPS people who were actually 
involved with the procurements told us during our audit that they did not comply witii 
ANY procurement policies or procedures. 

During our audit, the COO, CFO, Chief of Contract Administration, and Chief of 
Capital Projects all told us that no procurement rules were applicable or were followed 
except the undefined concept of emergency procedures. 

The then-DCPS Chief of Contract Administration told us, in writing, that “there are no 
procurement procedures which DCPS had to follow in awarding Capital Contracts... the 
[Authority] resolution requires only that the CEO enter into contracts which he deems 
appropriate and in the best interests of the School System. " 

The DCPS Chief of Capital Projects told us, in writing, that “[a]ll of the work done by 
DCPS in FY 97 was done under emergency conditions as declared by the Control 
Board. We were thereby exempted from procurement policies and procedures.” 
[Emphasis in original] 

The second problem with DCPS’s current assertion that they followed the Board of 
Education emergency procurement procedures is that even if they thought they were 
following those procedures, what occurred failed to conform to those procedures. 

For example, our audit found that 
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• documentation requirements were ignored, 

■ segregation of duties requirements were bypassed, 

■ project managers (rather than procurement officials) decided what contractors to 
invite to submit bids, 

• project managers (rather than procurement officials) received and opened bids, 

■ project managers (rather than procurement officials) made contract award decisions, 

■ contracts and contract modifications were executed without first certifying that 
funds were available, 

■ contract work was allowed to commence without evidence that required bonds were 
obtained, 

■ contract compliance requirements were ignored, 

• millions of dollars of change orders were approved without justification or written 
findings and determinations. 

Nothing in the Board of Education procurement procedures— emergency or otherwise- 
permits such practices. These were the conditions cited in our report as being 
conducive to fraud. 

Public Law 104-208 stated clearly that the CIP procurements were to be done in 
accordance with Federal procurement rules and regulations or such guidelines as 
prescribed by the Authority. The Authority delegated this responsibility to DCPS and 
DCPS did not follow Federal procurement rules and did not adopt any other procurement 
rules. 

Management Representations 

I want to clarify the circumstances surrounding our request for written management 
representations. In a hearing on January 23, 1998, Delegate Eleanor Holmes Norton 
asked General Becton and his staff why they refused to sign the management 
representation letters we asked them to sign as part of our audit. They did not answer 
that question. Instead, General Becton and his staff stated that it was unfeir and 
inappropriate for us to have asked them to sign these letters. 

We do not agree that it was either unfair or inappropriate. Although requesting written 
representations from management is not a mandatory procedure in performance audits, 
it has been a suggested procedure for nearly 20 years. The current version of GAO’s 
Government Auditing Standards suggests that this procedure be considered in 
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performance audits. It was a recommended procedure in the 1988 revision of 
Government Auditing Standards, and it was a recommended procedure in the 1981 
revision of Government Auditing Standards. 

The focus should not be on whether or not our request for management representations 
was appropriate. The focus should be on why DCPS officials refused to provide these 
representations. 

We asked six DCPS management officials to affirm certain key assertions made to us 
explicitly and implicitly during the audit. Four officials did not respond. Two officials 
gave us some but not all of the representations 16 days after we issued our report. 

Our request was simple and straightforward. We asked them to affirm to the best of 
their knowledge and belief that, for example— 

• they knew of no material unrecorded transactions; 

■ they made available to us all relevant information; 

■ they informed us of all evidence of error or fraud of which they were aware; 

• they knew of no violations of law that had occurred in connection with the 
contracts; 

■ they provided us with all relevant information regarding the conviction of two 
DCPS procurement officials for accepting bribes and illegal gratuities, and that 
these two officials had nothing to do with the CIP procurements; . 

• and so forth. 

These were legitimate questions within the scope of our audit. 

An audit relies on a modicum of cooperation from the entity being audited. We cannot 
force people to cooperate. We have an obligation, however, to determine if restrictions 
have been placed on the scope of our work, and when they have, to disclose the nature 
and significance of those restrictions. 

*•*•*•** 

Mr. Chairman, that completes my prepared statement. I will be happy to respond to 
any questions you or other members of the Subcommittee may have at this time. 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee; 

I am Dr. Joyce Ladner. I am a Member of the District of Columbia Financial 
Responsibility and Management Assistance Authority (Authority), and 1 am the Board 
Member with lead responsibility for public education in the District of Columbia. I 
appreciate the opportunity to testify on the progress made by the Authority and the D.C. 
Public Schools to improve the quality and safety of our schools and to put “children first” 
in our efforts to reform the District. 

Introduction 

The Authority was created by the U.S. Congress in 1995 to return the District of 
Columbia to financial solvency and to improve the management and delivery of public 
services. As the Authority has reported to Congress previously, there has been 
considerable progress already made in revitalizing the District Government and 
improving the quality of life for residents and visitors. 

Mr. Chairman, the Authority has devoted much time and attention to the condition 
of public education in the nation’s capital. There is no question that the education of our 
children, and the state of the public schools, has been - and remains - a critical issue for 
this community. I believe that if we fail to educate our children, we will erode the 
progress being made in so many other imporUnt areas. Without adequate education, our 
children will never take their places effectively as contributing members of this 
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community. In improving education, our goal is to ensure that this City continues to have 
productive citizens who contribute to its enrichment, and who understand the role and 
obligations of citizenship and society. 

The Authority Members are no strangers to the value of public education. All of us 
are the products of quality education, and we recognize that the quality of our future 
rested on the nature of the education that we were provided. That is why, when 
confronted with the &ilure of the District’s educational system, the Authority took action. 
In our November 1996 report, “Children In Crisis: A Report on the Failure of the D.C. 
Public Schools,” the Authority concluded that the deplorable record of the District’s 
public schools, in every important educational and management area, had left the system 
in crisis. In virtually every area, and for every grade level, the system failed to provide 
the District’s children with quality education and a safe environment in which to learn. 

The Authority’s Mandate for Change 

In response to this crisis, the Authority, on November 15, 1996, took immediate action 
to fundamentally Improve the schools. Through a Resolution and Order, the Authority 
replaced the Superintendent and reduced the powers of the elected Board of Education. 

In their place, the Authority appointed retired Army Lieutenant General Julius W. 

Becton, Jr. as Chief Executive Officer and Superintendent, and established an Emergency 
Transitional Educational Board of Trustees, under the leadership of Chairman Bruce K. 
MacLaury . As part of the overhaul, the Authority ordered the Chief Executive Officer/ 
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Superintendent to address the structure, education, and management of the public schools. 
The Authority established an aggressive agenda of reform; Together with the CEO and 
the Trustees, who are volunteers, we have worked hard to ensure that the education of our 
children is qualitatively and quantitatively improved at every level. 

Progress Continues to be Made 

Mr. Chairman, the D. C. Public Schools have made great strides in addressing the 
deficiencies that were cited in our “Children in Crisis” report. And today, their progress 
has laid the foundation for further reform - and demonstrable success - in the outcomes 
of our children’s education. 

But I am also a realist. We must all recognize that the problems in our school 
system did not occur overnight - the physical structures alone have been deteriorating 
and subsequently neglected for a period of almost 50 years. The physical problems, and 
the educational ones, can not be fixed overnight. Yet, the important thing is that they are 
being fixed. For the first time, there now exists comprehensive plans, administered by 
capable and dedicated educators, to make permtinent improvements that will benefit the 
schools and our children. 

Despite the progress we have made, and the hard work of the CEO, Trustees and many 
employees, much remains to be done. In researching the approach taken by other 
educational reform efforts, one of the most essential ingredients was the establishment of 
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a reform minded team committed to change. In places such as Chicago, for instance, 
they successfully recruited a new top management team and eliminated drastically the 
middle level management tier. We have encouraged General Becton to employ the same 
approach. We are very pleased, therefore, that Dr. Arlene Ackerman, who brings a 
wealth of experience and commitment to educational reform, has joined the schools as the 
Deputy Superintendent/Chief Academic Officer. In the coming months, we know that 
General Becton will continue to assemble a team that can bring the Public Schools to the 
next level of achievement. 

Academic Improvement and Accountability 

With respect to academics, the Authority is pleased that the Chief Executive Officer 
and the new Chief Academic Officer are instituting plans that will leverage accountability 
for educational change throughout the school system. All actions, procedures, and 
processes are being examined for their impact upon educational attaimnent. A system of 
accountability is being developed which will have far reaching results for educational 
improvement. The D.C. Public Schools are holding principals more accountable, and 
where appropriate, the administration is replacing principals. The D.C. Public Schools 
have limited the appointment of principals to one year, and removed the selection of 
principals from the previously politicized process. Fifty percent of a principal’s 
evaluation now will be based on students’ academic performance. The D.C. Public 
Schools are also moving to make teacher evaluations performance-driven. Principals and 
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teachers are receiving training in the expectations supporting performance-based — ' 

management. 

Increased academic standards are being instituted. On her arrival, the Chief 
Academic Officer implemented the nationally recognized Stanford-9 tests on a biannual 
basis. While this will help the schools to measure performance and develop solutions for 
improvement in the long term, the results in the short term have been very disappointing 
at all educational levels. Fourteen out of 18 DC high schools had more than 90 percent of 
the students below basic levels of proficiency in math. To improve educational readiness, 
therefore, the administration is ending the practice of passing students on from grade to 
grade regardless of their performance, so called “social promotion.” The D.C. Public 
Schools are going to require students to attend summer school if they want to move on to 
the next grade with their classmates in the fail. 

As the D.C. Public Schools develop an educational strategic plan which identifies the 
critical actions and time frames for addressing the schools’ most fundamental problems 
and attaining the goals inherent in quality education, we are convinced that demonstrable 
improvements can be realized. An educational strategic plan will guide the development 
of administrative priorities to support educational programs. Previously, changes were 
frequently made in a vacuum without an assessment of their impact on the attaiiunent of 
educational goals. This is being changed. A plan will also identify the financial resources 
needed to attain specific educational goals - also another first. All stakeholders in this 
process must ensure that the D.C. Public Schools do not operate in a vacuum. The 
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Public Schools must make the most informed decision possible concerning the allocation 
of scarce resources. 


Administrative and Financial Management Improvements 

Both the schools and the Authority agree that there are many opportunities for 
increased operating efficiencies and cost savings. As a result, the Authority is assisting 
the D.C. Public Schools in addressing the long-standing problems in the central 
persotmel, asset management, technology, and procurement functions. We have already 
seen some progress. The D.C. Public Schools have developed performance measures for 
every part of the organization. These measures will provide clear benchmarks for 
gauging progress and improvement. The size of the central administration has been 
reduced from 15 percent of the D.C. Public School workforce in FY97 to 1 1 percent in 
FY98. In the area of financial management, the Schools’ today have a much better 
understanding of the nature of their expenditures and the linkages to education reform, 
and they are now developing school-based budgets. 

Authority Monitoring of DCPS Reform 

The Authority has vigilantly monitored the reform efforts of the School. In 
conjunction with the schools, we have developed and implemented a monitoring plan that 
measures management and programmatic changes. The CEO’s reforms are in line with 
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the plan, and with the Authority’s efforts to transform the system overall. The 
monitoring program measures DCPS’ progress in terms of the results, or outcomes, that 
the CEO achieves, and it will help to support the future changes needed to improve 
educational results. 

Physical Infrastructure Improvements 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to report that the D.C. Public Schools has began to address 
the physical infrastructure problems that have plagued the schools for far too long. The 
Parents United lawsuit, which affected the entire school system and paralyzed the repair 
of schools, htis been settled. The Public Schools spent almost $50 million in capital 
funds in FY97. Fifty six new roofs, numerous boilers and chillers were replaced, and 
dozens of schools were renovated - many schools had not seen renovations in years. 
Eleven schools were closed, which will reduce operating and maintenance costs. The 
Public Schools are now marketing surplus facilities for sale in accordance with an 
Authority -approved surplus property disposition plan. A draft Long-Range Facilities 
Master Plan to guide the school’s capital improvements for the next ten years has been 
developed and implemented. After years of neglect and failure, there is now progress 
and hope. 
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Special Education 

One of the remaining challenges we face, Mr. Chairman, is the crisis in the special 
education system. Nearly 7,700 students are already in special education, and the number 
is growing precipitously. This growth is having tremendous implications for the future 
cost of education. In FY 1997, $93.8 million from all sources was spent on special 
education. In FY 1998, $102 million from all sources will be spent. Under the Mills 
Decree, D.C. Public Schools are required to assess and place special education students 
within 50 days of referral. This is the shortest time period allowed for assessment and 
placement in the nation. This issue, and the role of the lawsuit, must be carefully 
considered for their impact on the growth of this population and the attendant 
administrative costs. The Authority, in concert with the District’s Chief Financial 
Officer, is reviewing this matter and will shortly provide guidance to the school system 
for its resolution. 

School Funding 

Turning now to schools’ funding, the Authority is working closely with the 
Administration to improve the basis for funding the public schools. The unique 
financing arrangement for the District’s schools and its impact on education recognizes 
that the District carries out the roles of a city, a county, and a state. In a report issued last 
year on state-type functions, the Authority found that, around the country, elementary 
and secondary education is tisually the responsibility of local jurisdictions, or operated 
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by independent school districts at the local level. However, significant portions of the 
funding are established above the local level, typically by the state. 

Nationwide statistics show that elementary and secondary education operational fimds 
are provided by all levels of government, with States providing nearly half of the 
operational funds. Many states also assist their local school districts with capital funds 
for construction and major renovation of school buildings. In addition, many local school 
districts have their own sources of revenue and taxing authority and may issue bonds. 

Unlike other school ^encies, the District government must provide both the state and 
local sources of fimds. In addition, DCPS does not have its own taxing authority, nor can 
it issue bonds for capital improvements. DCPS must rely on the District to ration scarce 
dollars to school repair and construction and must compete with other vital government 
programs. Most local schools rely substantially on property taxes. Of course, the city’s 
property tax base is limited because of the significant amount of valuable property that is 
federally owned. 

As I noted earlier, capital needs of the District’s schools are massive. DCPS is 
estimating that stabilizing and modernizing DCPS buildings will cost approximately $1.2 
billion by fiscal year 2004. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, the Authority is pleased that progress is being made 
in improving the public schools of the District. We all recognize that more needs to be 
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done, and we are working to make sure that improvements continue according to our 
plans. The Authority remains committed to reforming the schools and ensuring that the 
District’s children obtain a public education that provides them a bright and productive 
future. 
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STATEMENT OF J.W. BECTON, JR. 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
BEFORE THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON OVERSIGHT OF GOVERNMENT MANAGEMENT, 
RESTRUCTURING AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT AFFAIRS 
UNITED STATES SENATE 
MARCH 9, 1998 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for providing me the opportunity to update you today on the progress 
of our effort to reform the District of Columbia Public Schools. The title of this hearing — 
"Lessons Learned" -- is appropriate, because this has certainly been a learning process for me 
and my team, and I am happy to share with you some of those lessons today. 

Before I do so, however, I want to take a moment to remind the Subcommittee of why my team 
was put in place in November 1996 and the challenges we faced when we arrived. As you know, 
the D.C. Financial Responsibility and Management Assistance Authority created the Emergency 
Transitional Education Board of Trustees and appointed me as Chief Executive Officer of the 
schools after concluding that "...by virtually every measure of performance, the public school 
system has failed to provide a quality education for all children and a safe learning environment 
in which to learn." 

The school system was broken in fundamental ways: expectations for student performance were 
low, accountability was lacking across the system, employees and vendors were not paid on 
time, and school buildings were plagued by fire code violations. DCPS students performed well 
below national norms on standardized tests, truancy and dropout rates were unacceptably high, 
and the public had lost confidence in its schools These long-standing problems were created 
over literally decades and they cannot be erased overnight. 

Perhaps I should mention that this was probably the first "lesson learned" for me; people are 
impatient; the public, the City Council, and even the Congress seem to expect almost immediate 
progress, foigetting how long it took us to get into the hole we're digging out of today. I too have 
been frustrated by the rate of progress, but I know how far we have had to come. 

And we have made progress in the relatively short time this administration has been in place. 

We have focused our energy on making improvements in three core areas; academic 
achievement, personnel and financial management, and school facilities. I am pleased to report 
that we have made r^ progress in all three of these areas. We have learned lessons along the 
way, and I will talk about those here as well. 
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In academics, we have taken dramatic steps to begin improving student achievement. We 
brought on a highly-qualified Chief Academic Officer, who came to the District with a clear plan 
and a proven track-record. Mrs. Arlene Ackeiman, our CAO, is here with me today and Td like 
to introduce her if I may. Mrs. Ackerman has developed content standards that clearly define 
what students should know and be able to do in each grade. She is implementing promotion 
gates, to end the practice of moving students on even if they're not performing at grade level. 
Because of those gates, we will hold a massive summer school program for students at risk of 
non-promotion this year. We expect up to 20,000 students (over one-quarter of our entire student 
population) to participate in the program, which will be required for students in certain test-score 
ranges who wish to be promoted in the fall. 

These are indeed dramatic steps. In fact, few school districts have been willing to go so far. And 
yet, while parents have been largely supportive of our efforts, some observers have criticized us 
for failing to move more quickly on the academic front. Once again, I have teamed a lesson. 

Mrs. Ackerman did not join DCPS until last September, after we conducted a nationwide search. 
When she arrived, she hit the ground mnning, and she has been ruiming hard ever since. If I 
could change the past, I would have had Mrs. Ackerman with me when I came on board in 
November 1996. My friend Paul Valias, who heads up the reform effort in Chicago on which 
our effort was modeled, brought 40 people with him when he took over. I had one. Mr. Valias 
had the luxury of taking over Chicago Public Schools in July, so that he had two months to 
prepare for his first academic year. I was appointed after the school year. As a result, we've had 
to do something atdn to rebuilding an airplane in mid-flight. But, we cannot always set the rules 
of the game. Nevertheless, we are moving forward. 

In the areas of personnel and financial management, we have made progress as well. We 
balanced our budget in FY97, for the first time in five years. We downsized the organization and 
shifted personnel out of the central office into the schools. We realigned our FY98 budget to 
better support academic achievement and we broke it down from six huge "responsibility 
centers" to 70 small ones, to increase accountability for program managers. It has been a slow 
and difficult process however, because we have had to work with historical data that is 
unreliable, we are dependent upon often dysfunctional data management systems, and we are 
tied to the city's payroll system, which is slow and arduous. 

I will turn now to facilities. As I have said before, this administration inherited a massive 
facilities problem, estimated at $2 billion by the Genoal Services Administratimi. Routine 
maintenance of our schools had been neglected for years. When we arrived, there was no long- 
term capital plan in place and school maintenance had been contracted out to a private vendor 
under an arrangement that we immediately judged to be costly and inefficient. Fire code 
violations were plentiful. 
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We drafted a long-4enn capital plan in time to meet a congresaonal deadline. We voted to dose 
1 1 schools and have began disposing of surplus properties that had previously been allowed to 
stand empty for decades. These were not popular decisions, and we have taken considerable 
ciitidsm for them, but we were put in place to do what's right for children, whether its popular or 
not, and diat is what we're doing. 

Finally, we repaired or replaced over 60 roofs in the largest DC sdiod improvement program in 
recent memory. We didn't patch, as people had done in previous years. In fact, we fixed roofs 
this summer that had been patched countless times before. We didn't just put on new roofs, we 
also did the deferred maintenance that was necessary to ensure that those new roofs would last. 
As the GAO noted in its report, we had to do this work to get long-term warranties on those 
roofs. Those warranties are important, because they protect the public's investment. 

As the GAO said, these were not ordinary roof jobs. In many cases, we did mrgor upper-building 
repairs (to repair damage caused by years of deferred maintenance). In addition, we worked on 
numerous different types of roofs, smne of which are much more expensive that the basic flat- 
roof you usually see in new suburban school districts. We did this work on a compressed time 
schedule, driven by the Courts orders in the Parents United suit, which meant higher labor costs. 

Were the GSA-managed projects completed at a lower cost? Yes. But the GSA-prqjects were far 
less complicated, and they were done in a much more reasonable time-ffame, which the GAO 
has noted. In my view, GAO fully understands the difficult circumstances under which we 
worked and does not believe that we overspent on the project, given those circumstances. 

Further validation of our costs is provided by comparing those costs to our government 
estimates. The actual contract costs for the summer roof rqrlacement effort came in less than five 
percent above our government estimates, which is well within the range of industry standards. In 
addition, change mders have totaled less than an additional five percent. In summary, I rmnain 
confident in my belief that the District's residents got good value for thar dollars. 

I would like to touch briefly on the availability at funds, as I know you are interested in this 
issue. There has been much discussion about when funds were available to the Authority. 
However, at times the distinction between funds availability at the Authority, and funds 
availability at the school system, is lost. We loaded the Sallie Mae funds our financial system on 
the basis of a press release. In fact, in the annual financial report for the city, the auditors 
identified a material weakness concerning control over transactions involving die Authority and 
agencies across the city. 

Could tile process be improved? Certsunly. Did we learn from our mistakes? Yes, and we have 
made changes to the process as a result. For example, we have set up a new document control 
process to ensure that contract files are well maintained and can be easily audited. 
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I do hope, however, that we don't lose sight of the tremendous accomplishments that were made 
last summer, under extremely difficult circumstances. The public got a quality product for its 
investment. Children in almost one-half of our schools are warmer and drier than they were 
before we did the work. This is real progress and I am proud of it and proud of the dedicated 
staff and competent contractors who made it happen. 

In closing, I would like to invite you to visit any tme our schools soon. We are making dramatic 
changes underneath the roofs, inside the classrooms and, unfortunately, you may not read about 
these changes in the newspaper and you certainly won't find them in the pages of an audit. Also, 
Mrs. Ackerman would like to have the opportunity to meet with you and provide you with more 
details about her plans for academic improvement. I hope that such a meeting can be arranged. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to testify. I would be happy to respond to questions at this 
time. 
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Qen«nl $aivioes Adminletralion ’ 
National Ce^Aal Region 
Washington, DC 20407 

SEP 23 1997 


Geneial CStaries E. ‘V^Uiams 
Chief Operating Officer 
DC Public Schools 


415 12ft Street, NW 
Suite 903 

Washingtoi^ 9C 2^ 
Dear Gem 



I would like to heartily congratulate you, Harold Johnsou and your staff on an 
exu^ordinary job well done in completing the fitcility repairs for opening the DC Schools 
by September 22nd. As you well know, I am intimately fiuniliar wift the extraoidinaiy 
challenge you ftced in completing the roof repairs and other related repairs on the 43 
schools in such an extremely short timefiame. 


While GSA may have beat helpful to you in prior phases, and hopefully assisted you to 
mobilize to the point that you have, we recognize that the DC School focilities team 
under your leadership has conducted this effort essentially on its own and, frankly, has 
delivered the results in a manner more efficient than we may have been able to do for 
you. Clearly, you have structured an organization and processes in an exceptional 
manner from which we may be able to learn some lessons on improving our own 
operation. 


On that note, I would apineciate visiting you at fte appropriate time and learning from 
you some practices and processes that we may be able to utilize to in^nove our 
operations. I will contact you shortly to arrange this meeting. OnbdialfofGSAl would 
like to again extend my congratulations and eiqttess our full support for your re mark able 
achievements. 




t^liamX Lawson, FAIA 

t Regional Administrator 
Public Buildings Service 


cc: Congresswoman Eleanor Holmes Nwton 
Harold Johnson - DCPS 
RiekHendticks 
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Roofers 

INCORPORATED 

32SW.23rdSlrMl 
BaWmon, Manftand 21211 
410«4«7*S«aa 

laii«4«r«24M Jammy 14. 1997 


General J.W. Becton. Jr. 

CEO, D.C. Public Schools 
415 12* Street, N.W. 

Washington, DC 20004 

Dear General Bccton; 

I was appalled at reading an article fium the January 13, 1998 Washington Post which labeled the 
contracting system under the direction of General Charles E. Williams as “shoddy" when this summer, 
during an emeigency roof program, he directed the roof replacement and repair of more than fifty- 
seven D.C. public schools. The Post's all^ations of corruption and abuse is totally unfounded and 
irreproachable. 

Although we have not met, I am the President of Roofers, Incorporated, one of the contractors who 
played an aaive role with respect to the roof replacement program artd who, during the active period 
of repair in August imd September 1997, repaired the roofs on eleven schools. The allegations which 
were made in the Post article grossly contradicted the professionalism and effiraenqr which I 
experienced in dealing with General Williams' staff during that time. When I initially attended the 
Pre-Bid meeting which was hdd at the Perm Center bt early summer, at which time H^ld Johnson, 
Christopher Lipscombe, and General Williams addressed a large group of contractors, I felt the 
monumental task before them with respect to foe many roof replacemem projects which were being 
contemplated was unachievable in the short period of time available befirre schcwls opened in 
September. General Williams, at that lirrre. addressed the concerns by saying “we will wrrrk together 
as a team to meet these schedules and complete the projects not only on time, but to the highest levd 
of quality.” GenerrU Williams stated that the roof systems to be installed would notonlybe“a roofing 
system but a roof system which carried a manufacturer's twenty year no dollar limit warranty" which 
is the highest standard of roof available in the roofing industry. 
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General J.W. Becton 
January 14, 1998 
Page Two 


There is no question there was additional cost incurred in the performance of the work as incentives 
were a necessity to stimulate the work ibrce into woridng doirirle shifts, nijdrts, and all wedcends. 
All of these operations were coonfinated and closely monhored by General WiOiains’ staff who 
required daily updates with respect to progress on eadi project so as to track percentage of 
completion and eliminate the posdbility of missing a comple t io n dat e . With tespem to record keepmg 
and the nuintaining of files on eadi project, it is always customary to submit pertinent preyed 
documents at prrgect dose-out wludi, insofim as our firm is concerned, is in the process of heing 
submitted at this time. 

Your dedsion to invoke a three wedc dday in the opening of the schools was unavoidable as it was 
necessary to provide General A^Hlliams and his staff adequate time to a d dre s s addititmal roof 
replacemem projects where fire code violations had arisen. It was as a result of General Williams’ 
unparallded level of energy, together with a well programmed staf^ that all projects were conqtieted 
on time firr the September 22“ openmg of schools. It cannot be overlooked that you and General 
Williams inherited a public school system where the fimilities had been allowed to deteriorate over 
a ten year period which, immediate^ upon taking the reins, you and General Williairts were expected 
to pe^rm ‘’miracles’*. 

I persotuUy have thirty-one years experience in construction, and I have never experienced such a 
masterfid display of leadership as that exhibited by General Williams as without he aitd Ms staff ami 
the contractors who worked with them, fifty-seven schools today in the D.C. school system wndd 
be closed for fire code violations with the entire system still bound in litigation. 

Instead of calling for the resignation of General Williams, it seems more appropriate that the City and 
the press should take a moment to reflect on the sincerity and concern this man has had fiv the well 
being of thousands of D.C. children who deserve the opportunity of a sound education in school 
biuldings that are not riddled with thousands of fire code violations. Let’s remind the press that this 
was the state of af&irs beftne General Williams undertook Ms positive plan of direction for the 
schools. IhopeotberscanreflectpositivelyrmtlieachievenieiitsoftMsoutaandingindividualwhose 
sole motivation is to create safe learning environment for tiie children, with no persotud gain. 

Sincerdy, 

Richard S. Pineau 
President 


RSP:str 

williants 
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Toby J. ChrosUMsM - Todd M. Cbtoatowsld 

HEMJBtSEf MAHVUMO 

Managing Paitners 

13 Xanuaiy 199S 


ChatiesE. WtUiaiiia 
DCFS 

4IS 12th Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20002 


Dear General Winiama, 

I read the January 12 and 13, 1998 articles in the Washington Post aitd was both apitaUed 
and insulted. I was appalled that the control board audit implied that you ami your office 
used “flawed procurement procedures.*' Obviously the audit’s authors chose to ignore the 
unique drcumstanoea of this prqiect and the formidable conditions set forth by the Judge. 
I was insulted to be wtotq^ accused of “colkiave bidding, bribes, ki cl th n clta and illegal 
gratuities.” Jottan has been in busiiiess nearly 25 years and has never been accused of 
such illicit behavior. I take great offense to this hbdous and irresponsible statement. 

Prior to your arrival Jottan would not do business with DCPS. In my opinion DCPS was 
unorganized, uncaring and poor pay. DCPS gave the appearance that it was not interested 
in working with quality applicatots and materials. TUs was evident by the decades of 
neglect and shoddy procurement procedures by the previous admmistrations. 

Your commitinent to the improvement of the DCPS was unmistalcaUe in your 
presentation at the pre-bid meeting. Had you not stood up and insisted that thinga would 
be different, I would not have participated. Your desire to do what was best for the 
children arxi the District of Colurnbia motivated Jottan to participate in the process. 

The Post article referenced a call for your resignation. I hope you will weather this 
currem storm. The DCPS community can not afford to lose sudi a pillar of integrity wIk* 
has demonstrated the ability to bring positive change to the District. 


Sincerdy, 




ToddM. Chrostowsld 
President 


cc: J.W. Becton, Jr. 


Corpurate OfUces: 705 Gail Chambers Road • JaoKson, NJ 0B527 • Tel (732) 364-4234 • Fax (732) 364-01 1 B 
3621 Perryhurat Place • Baltimore. MO 21236 Tel (410) 2S6-7883 • Fax (410) 529-9686 
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Concerned Building Contractors’ Association 

1 05.f»0 Assembly Drive 
Fairfax, Virginia 22030 
.t703) 82T-0200 


Fd>ni^~5 1998 


;Dr: Andrew Brinmer 
Cham^' 

D.G. FiS^ial ResjwnsiWU^..; 

& M^iiiai^inent'AKislance Aiithority 

One Thomas Circle 

Suit900 

Washington^ D.C. 20005 





Dear Dr. Brimmer; 

We are edne^ned by recent mediaand piAlic accounts almtit the JiG. PiibliC: &hools’ ;03^S) 
roofing repair contractii^. We feel th^ accounj^ inadcuratei^ d^ipfeymits leveling to the 
emwgdhcy cpiitracSng situation last summer. In a^|ihoti,'the descriptions dispeisiphs .pn 
our ii^iistiy arid we tate issue with that The fict is 0^ buildjtig contractors repaired -more: than 
60 DCP8 rop& with.unpiialleled qiMty.nn a record sw w®^ at a KasChablC piice. This was 
accomplished despite unprecedented time pressures ahd supply and labor shortages 


The Complexities typically encountered in renovating oUct school buildings, like Those in the 
District ate Considerable, Extensive repair was tequireiil to more than 60 sc^ls to elimmate 
fire code violations. Engineering Core samples reyealed structural degeneration — rotting joists 
and decayed subroofe. The extent of the deterioration caused project scopm to expmid ftom roof 
repmrlo actual structural lebuild. GSA contractfflr. DMJ^. states. in ite StmvartisMp Report ■ 
“Substantial flashing f epla^mcnti repointing af mawnry, pyerall sit^ilization of a^acCnt 
parapets conuibuted to a prbgram.that grew:iu size ' 


^sAViiirF 


D.C. Public SChpok;, With time cOmtr^nts impCsediby &e oyersi^t judge and the-th^t of 

daily fin«s;htr. WiUiams moved qtticldy .to's^ure competitive bids iuld .Cptmie^ 

in an attempt to aybiS delaying the opening of schwE :Dndm; h^ lewlere^'p,' some of the m^ 

respected buildmgcoitiraciors ontiie EaSt Coast-irdvided 'the D.D. Public S^iools* with thb best 
quality roofing and reconstiuction services available 


• It should be noted that maiw buildihg Contractors were reluctant to do.business . with the Distnet 
because, of The .ci^’s tChuOus .financial Condition. ■ .ft - was our faiffi: in .General ylilliams ; 
impeccable reputation that instUled trtim and proin^cd contractors tO participate. . MoreoveL 
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many contractors postponed prior jobs to help get the schools open on time. 

Dr. Brimmer, you are aware of the unfortunate circumstances leading to a three-week delay in 
school opening. , At a recent hearing convened by Congri^rhan Tom Davis’ SubcommittM on 
the District of Columbia, Congresswoman Norton heard the Distrirt’s top admlnisttators wy that 
the District’s cash flow problems led to a larikpfiwlability of repair f^ds.'Adrainistra^ 
also stated that iXjPS’-sChief Finaiicial Officerw^d^^ the school lin^tele^^ 

District’s Chief Fmancial Ofiicer i^pr ^ evaluatingl^locafing ^me of 

funds, Testmioiyhefotc theSubcomimtti^'w^ clear there s^ opnfcion^ when the 

b.C. Finaiicial Authority ireleased fimds to the pii^ct;^d wto ^e District relei^ tods to 

DCi*S. (^hgtesswHhan Norton astutely rwted that the three-w^k islay in to^iti^fer is the 
same toee weeks that whool opening was delayed. This is »di^ led tq the ■etheicgqiicy 
conbacting that pushed'costs up. 

Our association iooks forward to the results of the Tnispector General’s review requested by 
General Becton. Hopefully, it will accurately reflect our experience. The real stop in die repair . 
of D.C. Public School roofs is Mr. Williams’ assiduous leadership and the tireless efforts of a 
team of contractors who took on a challenge to do what had never been dotie before . ; . major 
repair to the upper portion of these old buildings. 

It is easy to second guess decisions that Mr. Williams made to get the schools open. Given the 
daily fines DCPS was incurring from the oversight judgeand the desire to get the schools open 
on time, what other choice did he really have? 

As coritractors and taxpayers,- we look to District Traders to create -a business . friendly 
environment This is the surest Way to guarantee a quality supplier base and jobs for the District 
ofColumbia. 

Thank you for the opporturiity to strare our views. 

Sincerely, 


Michael Parrish 
President 

cc:- The Hqriotable Tom Davis 

The Honorable Eiranor-Holmes Norton 
The Horiotable Tiun^' Idfifoto 
The Honorable Lauch Faircloth 
the Honorable Bob Llviti^toh 
The Horiotable Matidh'Bt^ 

The Hopor^le Linda CrOpp 

GenerU'JrdtoVA'BdctOn 

Keith Harristbn, City Editor, The Washington Post 
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January 5, 1998 


Charles E. Williams, MG USA (Ret) 

Chief Operating Officer 
Director of Facilities 
District of Columbia Public Schools 
415 12th Street NW, Suite 903 
Washington, DC 20004 

Dear General Williams: 

Daniel, Mann, Johnson, & Mendenhall (DMJM) regularly reviews our woik on noteworthy projects to 
provide what we call a Stewaidship Report. We felt fliat die beginning of 1998 would be an 
appropriate time to review die events of die past year and summarize our efforts on behalf of die 
District of Columbia Public Schools (DCPS). We are exceptionally proud of die legacy of woik 
completed in 1997 on behalf of DCPS and trust you share our sense of achievement. 

We began work in February with die prioritization study — a three-week compilation ^ assessment 
of existing facilities documentation for all 165 schools including a walk-through sampling of 16 
schools. As we woriced, we created a data base to identify needs, set priorities, and establish budgets 
for the deficiencies throughout the school system, which numbered in the diousands. 

Roof repairs emerged as the single most important deficiency requiring immediate attention. We 
developed a series of Scopes of Work diat oudined the perfotmance requirements and taoad 
consttuction methods required to protect 48 of the most critically damaged schools from fiirdiCT 
deterioration from leaky or odierwise seriously damaged roofs. These Scopes of Work, including 
specifications, formed the technical components of tire design/build contracts executed between DCPS 
and the numerous General Contractors involved in this past summer’s reroofing efforts. Eventually the 
roofing program « is expanded fiom the 48 to encompass 56 schools. Once the roof repairs were 
underway, we provided Consttuction Administration services, including a daily presence, seven days a 
week, for each of tire 56 roo&. 

Although the term “reroofing” is used most ftequently to describe the work, it is partially a misnomer. 
Certainly the work that was completed in nine weeks by DCPS focused on protection of the building 
envelope, primarily tire roofe. However, we found extensive related damage, often resulting fiom the 
deteriorated roofs, that required additional repairs far beyond the initial scope of the roofing 


\Mist>\ Hi>LT.i:v.MU). Stnr l iwi. Aruxgkin. Vir<;im\ 222«*> 
l7tm W»r.2«H) • l70.<' «07-2S<)V 
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Charles E. Williams, MG USA (Ret) 

January S, 1998 ' 

Page Two 

replacement Substantial flashing rqilacement repointing of masonry, and overall stabilization of 
adjacent parapets, far exanqtle, contributed to a program that grew in size, even as best effmts were 
made to control costs. 

We believe it is fiur to say, however, that the approach taken by DCPS, requiring the contractor to 
attend to broader protection of die schools, resulted in long-term savings. The building components 
that were tqiaired should require no more than normal maintenance during dieir useful 20-year life. 
Had DCPS chosen a more literal approach, i.e., die specific replacement of selected roof areas and no 
more, then much of die investment in die roofii would have diminished as adjacent damage would have 
continued to feel die deterioration of die recent repairs. 

Much public discussion occurred during the summer months, comparing the work to maintenance 
efforts in surrounding counties and quesdoning whether DCPS paid unacceptable premiums for 
procuring such a large amount of work in such a short period of time. 

The discussions failed to recognize, however, diat die DCPS program was not an ordinary, ongoing 
maintenance reroofing program; it was an emergency repair program. As such, it is not comparable to 
rerooftng programs (or costs) experienced in die surrounding comities. In addition, the discussions 
overlooked a tmly long-term benefit to DCPS: the quality of the constrocted woik. 

We can joindy attest that the contractors who conqileted die roofing efforts under extreme time 
constraints met the quality requirements set forth in the Scrqies of Work, and the roofing contractor 
community itself has acknowledged the quali*y of the installed roofe. 

Finally, the diversity of roof types encountered acre ss the city, and even on a single school, contributed 
to the complexity of the repairs and required the use of multiple roofing qiecialists. Built-up roofe 
require different installadon skills duui clay tile roofe; sheet membrane systems differ from shingle 
systems; and metal roofing is yet altogether different 

The contractors were required to mobilize quickly, firulize design, secure necessary permits, secure 
the roofing and building materials, and determine a staging and phasing plan, even as they were 
demolishing the existing roofe, sometimes finding unforeseen deterioration. 

The overall quality and the sinqile act of completion of the roofe seem to have been lost in the 
discussions of cost Cost control clearly was ' i issue, though- DCPS was required to conqietitively bid 
work that by its nature carried premium costt: Night and weekend work, occasional loss or tiiefl of 
materials, i^oreseen conditions, and aging buildings all contributed to die “above norm” costs that 
were noted in the bids. Again, what has been overlooked by die media and odier observers who sedt to 
compare DCPS widi surrounding counties is that the inventory of DCPS buildings is from a different 
eta, a time when the simplicity of modem construction and generic roofing systems found on the 
schools built from the l^s to 1980s did not exist Thus, dw contractors were forced to account for 
out-of-the-ordinary conditions. 


iJAMfi. Maw. KiMNMJS. M|Nt‘**.UA;. 
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In addition to school ftcilities made safe for students, the emergency repair program generated an 
additional benefit that will serve DCPS and the District into the future. DCPS developed and put in 
place a process for managing fire work even as work progressed, a challenge under norrrtal 
circumstances. That DCPS accomplished not ottly the construction program, but the equally difficult 
task of adapting its management structure to address an emergency program, and subsequently 
ongoing facilities repairs, deserves note. Consistency of inspections, cooperative and reasoned 
assistance from the building code officials, and a single-minded focus on die need to build quality into 
the work, all helped to achieve not only the reroofing program, but also the management intotmeture 
necessary to address the next construction program. 

In this past year in Washington, many notewordiy building programs have come to conqiletion; The 
New Terminal at National Airport and die Expansion of Dulles, the MCI Arena, Jack Kent Cooke 
Stadium, and the Ronald Reagan BuiIding.Given the schools’ impact on the future of the City’s 
residents, children and adults alike, we would count the DC Public Schools among these programs. 
Each had a different budget and schedule; each was complex in its own way. 

DMJM plays a key role on some of the largest construction programs ongoing in the Washington 
metropolitan area. We are proud to have contributed to this program and your success in 
accomplishing what few organizations have ever achieved; Emergency repairs delivered well, under 
extreme semtiny and time constraints. 

Congratulations. 

Sincerely, 

Daniel, Mann, Johnson, & Mendenhall 




William D. Jr., AIA 

Associate Vice President / 

Director of Operations 

cc: Andrew Brimmer, Chairman, DC Financial Responsibility an<t Management Assistance 

Authority 

Bruce McLaury, Chairman, DC Public Schools Board of Trustees 
Goieral Julius Bectem, Chief Executive Officer, DC Public Schools 
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OiWrfct «r CohmiMa MNc Scboab 

DIVISION or sxcuKiry 

C1UMI COMPABISON ANALYSIS CHANT 
OF BEFORTED INCIDENTS 


INCIDENTS 

wmmm 

iMim 

tSmrir 

•3/3l/9t 

DIFFERENCE 

Simple Aitauli 

174 

260 

+86 

Sexual Amauh 

29 

83 

+54 

Assault w/ Deidfy 'Weaftm 

SI 

S2 

+l 

Bomb Thicatt 

39 

20 

-39 

Bteaklns 

64 

S7 

-7 

Child Neglea 

3 

28 

+25 

Canying a DeatOjr Weapon 

76 

227 

+151 

Coipoial Punishmcni 

42 

89 

+47 

Diugl^Maessioa 

25 

4S 

+20 

False Alarms 

SOI 

990 

+489 

Fights 

94 

146 

+52 

Laicenies 

136 

190 

+64 

Robberies 

22 

13 

-9 

Tnaasaiaa 

IS 

30 

+15 

Vaadahtm 

44 

32 

•12 

TOTAL 

1335 

2362 

+1004 . 67 - 937 


Revle«Nd»y> 



_ t \ttnrtRm 
Dcpaijr SapMtetMdcat 
CUcTAarfaiUeOIEctr 


April 39, IMS 
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JWB 

7737 Jewelweed Court 
Springfield, VA 22152 

rttlmllWI l llHTMl FAX 7«3 t44 l!W 

May 14, 1998 


The HonoiaUe Sam Brownback 
Chairman 

Committee on Government Affairs 

Subcommittee on Oversight of Government Management, 

Restructuring and the District of Columbia 
6C4 Hart Senate Office Building 
Washington, DC 20510 

Dear Senator Brownback: 

1 am writing to clarify the tecoid regarding a statement 1 made in response to a question from 
you during the Subcommittee's March 9 hearing cm the status of tefcnms at the District of 
Crdumbia Public Schools (DCPS). 

During that hearing, you asked me about the progress of my administiation in reducing the 
number of semirity incidents in the schrxrls. In response, I stated that violent crime had gcme 
down over the past two years. Unfortunately, 1 have since been informed by staff that DCPS' 
incident reports do not support this statement Blather, the data we have shows that reports of 
violent crimes in die categories of simple assault sexual assault and fighting have increased 
over the past two years, while reports of assaults with a deadly weapon have (xxturied at about 
the same rate (incident report data is attached). However, there are two factors that impact on 
the^ numbers. Hist as an administration, we sent a clear message to school staff that all 
incidents must be reported. In the past I believe that some principals did not report incidents in 
their schools because they believed those reports would reflect unfavorably on them. This is no 
longer the case. Therefore, while more incidents are being reported, it does not necessarily 
follow that more incidents are occurring. 

In addition, IX!PS installed new metal detectors in many of our schools during this period. 
Previously, schools did not have metal detectors or the metal detecbns did not work effectively. 
This new security technology is helping us to pick up weapons that faeviously may have gotten 
into the schools uimoticed. Therefore, our numbers for weapons possession Imve gone up over 
the period. However, I view this as positive indication that our methods of identifying weapons 
and confiscating them are working. Over the past two years, by increasing incident repenting 
rates and enhan^g technology, we have essentially established a legitimate baseline for 
security. It is my hope and expectatiem that we will see a decrease from that baseline in the 
coming years. 

I woirid apprraate it gieady if you would include this letter in the permanent leccnd from the 
htoh 9 b^ng, as a correction of my previous statement If you have additional questions 

secunty, you may wish to contact Mrs. Arlene Ackerman, DGPS' Superintendent at 
ot have a member of your staff contact Ms. Karen Bates, DCPS' Legislative Uaisrm at 


Sincerely, 



o 


o 


